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"THE EDINBURGH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
CHARLOTTE SQUARE. 


Headmasters. 
A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D., etc. 
CYRIL EDGAR STARKEY, M.A. Oxon. 
BERNARD F. HALL, M.A. Cantab. 


Mr. HALL will receive BOARDERS and DAY-BOARDERS in his Private 
Residence. Cards of Terms may be had from Dr. Bryce, 42 Moray Place; or from 
Mr. Hatt, Thorpe Hall, Worksop, Notts. 

For Prospectus, with Details of New Arrangements, apply to Dr. BRYCE, or any 
of the Edinburgh Booksellers. 

The PREPARATORY DIVISION for Younger Pupils will be more full 
re) ised, and there will be SPECIAL CLASSES to prepare Boys for the Englis 
Public Schools and the Universities. 

The COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT will be worked with increased zeal, 
and under improved appliances. : 

Candidates will be prepared for the Army, India Civil Service, and other 
Examinations. 


HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
LonpDon. 
Lronet R. C. Boyte, Esq. | ANpREwW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 
Rosert Davis PEees.es, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrHEap, Esq. 
James My tng, Esgq., W.S. 
General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Ofice—34 OLp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorpoRATION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and AcouisiTion of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The MakInG of ADVANCEs on Approved Security. 





The Contractinc for and the Issu1nc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 


The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcr. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . . : fs - £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, _. : : . e . - $100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
, 41,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
= Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
wee Luxuriously furnished. 
sa “Turkish, Russian, and 

other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
; Ornamental Grounds, 
s Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


Wi #84225, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 
Unegualled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


TODD & COQ, 
FLorIisTs, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





AURICEWOOD PIT DISASTER, 
EDINBURGH FUND FOR RELIEF OF THE SUFFERERS. 


At a PUBLIC MEETING of the CITIZENS of EDINBURGH held in 
the Councit CHAMBERS on WEDNESDAY, trith SepremBer 1889--the Right 
Honourable the LORD PROVOST in the Chair—the following Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted :— 

I, Moved by the Lorp Provost, seconded by Joun CARMENT, Esq., LL. D.:— 

That this Meeting desires to express its deep and heartfelt sympathy with 
the many sufferers by the recent sudden and disastrous fire in the 
Mauricewood Pit, Penicuik, and recognises the duty incumbent on the 
Citizens and others to alleviate the suffering thereby occasioned. 

II. Moved by AnprREw M‘Dona.tp, Esq., Master of the Merchant Company 
seconded by the Very Rev. Canon HANNAN :— ; 

That the meeting approves of the opening by the Magistrates and Council of 
a Fund for relief of the sufferers. 

IIL. —— by GrorGe AuLpjo Jamirson, Esq., C.A., seconded by Francis 
LACK, Esq. :— 

That the following gentlemen be appointed a Committee, with power to add 
to their number, to co-operate with the Lord Provost's Committee in the 
raising and application of the Subscription Fund (here follows the list). 

IV. Moved by Sir THomas Crark, Bart., seconded by the Rev. Principal 
CAIRNS :— 

That Mr. Skinner, Town-Clerk, be appointed Honorary Secretary, and Mr, 
Adam, City Chamberlain, Honorary Treasurer. 

On the motion of Major-General Sir R. Murpocn Smitu, K.C.S.I., the meeting 
enany accorded a hearty vote of thanks to the Lord Provost for pre- 
siding. 

Subscriptions are received by Mr. Ropert Apam, City Chamberlain, at the City 

Chambers 
The first list of subscriptions will be published in the course of a few days. 
JOHN BOYD, Lord Provost. 
Ciry CHAMBERS, 
EpinBurGu, 11th September 1889. 


© eerteetaatal DEMONSTRATION IN STIRLING, 


ON 
FRIDAY, 4th Ocroser, at 8 p.m., 


IN 
THE PUBLIC HALLS, ALBERT PLACE. 
The Marquis of HARTINGTON, M.P., and other S ers. 
Applications for Tickets to the SecreTARigs, 2 Wolf Craig, Stirling. Reserved 
Seats, 5s. each. Special Trains. Particulars in Handbills and subsequent 
Advertisements. 


gi. ** THE ISLAND OF ARRAN BY THE 








‘IVAN HOE.’ 


Train Connections— 

From GLASGOW (Queen Street), at 8.5 a.m.; (St. Enoch), 8.30; (Central), 9.0; 
(Bridge Street, Via Gourock), 9.2 ; (Bridge Street, Via Wemyss Bay), 9.40. 

Steamer from CRAIGENDORAN 9.15 a.m., HELENSBURGH 9.235, 
PRINCE’S PIER 9.45, GOUROCK 10, KIRN _ 10.10, DUNOON 10.20, 
WEMYSS BAY 10.40, ROTHESAY 11.10, TIGHNABRUAICH 11.45, for 
CORRIE, BRODICK, LAMLASH, KING'S CROSS, and WHITING BAY. 

Returning from Whiting Bay at 2.15 p.M., Lamlash 2.45, Brodick 3.5, Corrie 3.25, 
Rothesay 4.40, Wemyss Bay 5.5, Dunoon 5.25, Kirn 5.30, Gourock 5.45, Prince's 
Pier 6, Helensburgh arrives 6.20, Craigendoran 6. 30. 

CONNECTING WITH TRAINS— 

From Wemyss Bay at 5.35 P.M. for Glasgow and Edinburgh; from Gourock at 

5.55; Prince's Pier at 6.20; and Craigendoran at 6.50. 





Fadia AND MODERN FURNITURE, 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 





FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 








CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO PARIS—Through Booking. 





LEITH, LONDON, AND PARIS. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING 


COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 


METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity) 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
V | CTO R | A DOC K, L E BE H y every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 


From LEITH—WEDNESDAY, Sept. 4th, 7 p.m.; 11th, 2 p 


.m.; 18th, 7 p.m.; 25th, r p.m.: FRIDAY, Sept. 6th, 


: 10 p.m.; 13th, 3 p.m.; 2oth, 9 p.m.; 27th, 2 p.m.: SATURDAY, Sept. 7th, 10 p.m.; 14th, 3 p.m.; 21st, 10 p.m.; 28th, 3 p.m. 
From LONDON—TUESDAY, Sept. 3d, 6 a.m.; roth, noon; 17th, 6 a.m.; 24th, noon: WEDNESDAY, Sept. 4th, 5 p.m.; 11th, 1 p.m.; 18th, 5 p.m.; asth, 


noon: SATURDAY, Sept. 7th, 10a.m.; 14th, 3 p.m.; 21st, 10a.m.; 28th, 2 p.m. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s.; Second Cabin, 16s. 


Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), ros. 


RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


oe Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. 


Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin,47s. 6d.; 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
. Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurcH Suirrinc Co., Hermitace Steam Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAwARD BroTuers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C.; ABERDEEN 
TEA! A 


VIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, 


E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DoucaLt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeatLey & Co., 23 Regent 


M r 
Street; LavinGTon Brotuers, 69 Old er’ EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK— 
e 


D. MacpouGA Lt, 1 Cross Shore Street ; and here to 


8 and 9 CoMMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. 


THOMAS AITKEN. 


(Telegraphic Addresses—Leith, ‘ Aitken’; London, ‘ Edina.’} 


ALTERNET TERETE 
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NOTES 


In their choice of a candidate the Unionists of Elgin and 
Nairn have shown a wisdom unhappily rare—in Scotland 
atall events. Failing Brodie of Brodie, no better man could 
have been found to contest the counties than Mr. Charles 
Logan, W.S. Mr. Logan has been all his life a steady and 
consistent Liberal, and more than once has filled the office 
of Crown Agent under a Liberal Administration. He is affirm 
supporter of the Union, and, as he says in his addresses, 
‘though a Free Churchman’ (should not this read ‘being 
a Free Churchman ’ ?) is strongly opposed to Disestablish- 
ment. His qualifications as a business man are of the 
highest ; and he has moreover the advantage of being 
well versed in the affairs of the two counties. It will be 
singular if he is rejected in favour of his opponent—a 
Mr. Seymour Keay: who is a Radical, or rather a Revo- 
lutionary, of the wildest type, and whose address to the 
electors so abounds in cant and claptrap as to have con- 
siderably startled some of the more moderate among the 
enemy themselves. It were devoutly to be wished that 
the Dundee Unionists would take example by them in 
the North. Mr. Leng, the chosen of the Gladstonians, is 
a strong candidate, and will poll practically the whole 
Radical vote ; but he ought to be opposed by a Unionist, 
and there is not yet a Unionist in the field. 





Wuite these two elections are helping to pad out 
the newspapers in Scotland, there are two more pending 
in the South, and a third vacancy has just been created at 
Peterborough by the decease of Mr. Fitzwilliam, who 
was thrown from his horse on Tuesday, and died the 
next day. In North Buckinghamshire the contest will be 
a fierce one. The Unionist majority in 1886 was only 80, 
and Captain Verney, who is again the Home Rule candi- 
date, has all the advantages which great local influence 
can give. In the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire, on 
the other hand, the Home Rulers are fighting a forlorn 
hope. The vacancy was caused by the appointment— 
an admirable one—of Mr. Chaplin to the Ministry of 
Agriculture; and it is impossible that he will fail to 
keep his seat. That there should be any doubt is good 
argument for the repeal of the statute which compels 
every man who takes office under the Crown to seek 
re-election. 
state of matters which has long since passed away. Now 
it only gives rise to some private annoyance—as in this 
case, where the contest is merely an effect of mischievous- 
ness and malice ; but some day it may, and will, give rise 


The regulation was designed to meet a 





to great public inconvenience. 


Lorp Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt made a political visit to 
Wales at the end of last week, and delivered a couple 
of speeches. On Friday he spoke at Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire. His effort was laboured, but free from 
the extravagance which marked his recent performances 
in the Midlands .Many of the arguments by which he en- 

VOL, II, 


deavoured to recommend Conservatism to the Welsh were 
unimpeachable; but the tone of his discourse, particu- 
larly of the earlier part, can scarcely be called statesman- 
like. Like so many others from the same source it 
gives the impression that the speaker has moulded his 
style upon Mr. Gladstone, and is trying to beat that 
gentleman with his own weapons. There is a constant 
appeal to the weaker and vainer side of the audience—a 
too obvious pulling of the puppet’s wires. The Saturday 
speech was much more satisfactory. Lord Randolph was in 
his best vein, which is really good. He confined himself 
almost entirely to the subject of the Church in Wales ; 
and nothing could have been more straightforward, plucky, 
and effective than his defence of the Establishment. For 
once that ‘ amazing Devil’ of his was absent from his elbow 
—was dictating, it may be, to his venerable exemplar in 
Paris. 





Mr. Henry Broapuurst’s speech at Edinburgh last 
Monday had all the old familiar features which distin- 
guish his many orations. He blew his own trumpet with 
all the skill and energy which long practice on that 
instrument has imparted to his lip. What is of real 
moment is that many of his remarks were quite Conser- 
vative in tone. ‘It is the easiest thing in the world to 
create a sensation and to excite passions and prejudices 
without ever doing an atom of real good to the people 
they preached to.’ One has heard this before, but from 
quite other lips; and so, too, when he scoffed at those who 
proposed that they should revolutionise the world, and 
‘have no magistrates, no law, and no policemen. That 
was an enormously entertaining theory to propound, but 
the remark had all the friendly 
semblance of an old familiar face. It used to be called 
the commonplace of the Tory orator; but, as another 
commonplace has it, ‘we live in stirring times,’ and if 
Providence only preserves Mr. Gladstone for a few more 

! 





it was nota practical one , 


years 





Tue London strike goes on. A settlement had been 
arrived at. The men were to get all they wanted, but 
the new rates were not to come into force till January. 
At the last moment the labourers repudiated the ar- 
rangement, and, as was very natural, they alienated nearly 
all the sympathy which their efforts had secured. They 
have since asserted that their employers would before 
that time have made provision enabling them finally to 
refuse the new terms, and that at any rate fresh directors 
would then be elected, who would not be bound by the 
agreement. This practically amounts to an assertion that 
their employers are rogues and swindlers. They have not 
the least authority for these statements,which can only tend 
to create unpleasant feeling. The modified arrangement 
proposed by Cardinal Manning has also been rejected, and 
the strife seems like to be fought out to the bitter end. 
Both the men and their leaders ought to remember that 
their best policy would be to yield something ; they have 
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already got the offer of all they are really contending for, 
and a little moderation now would be remembered in 
their favour when some turn of trade makes their em- 


ployers all-powerful. 


Some fifty or sixty delegates—martyrs, deer-raiders, and 
members of Parliament—were present at the annual Con- 
ference of the Highland Land League, which was opened 
at Stornoway on Wednesday last. Speeches were de- 
livered, in Gaelic and English, in which it was explained 
that Mr. Balfour was responsible for all the woes of the 
crofter no less than for the moonlighter’s wrongs ; and 
that poverty would vanish from the Highlands if only the 
machinery of Government were rendered more complicated 
and costly—if only, in the wise words of Mr. Macdonald, 
M.P., each county were allowed to arrange its own affairs. 
The suggestion that new piers and railways could relieve 
the distress in the congested districts was repudiated with 
scorn; there were the usual bathetic allusions to strangers, 
forefathers, and fallen roof-trees ; Mr. Murdo Mackay, of 
North Bragar, submitted a written statement in which he 
set forth that the land was reserved for rabbits and other 
unclean creatures ; ‘ the Glendale Martyr’ was character- 
istically Biblical and absurd ; and Mr. John Murdoch de- 
voted a long speech to what he beautifully described as 
But 


of practical suggestion, of moderate counsel, of rational 


the ‘beaking, clawing institution of landlordism.’ 


gratitude there was never a word whether in English or in 
Erse. 


Tue annual meeting of the British Association began 
on Wednesday night, when Professor Flower, the new 
President, delivered his inaugural address. He discussed 
two subjects: museums and the progress of biological 
On 


both he said something worth hearing; and the latter 


science in connection with the theory of evolution. 


portion of his remarks will probably inspire many sermons, 
many lectures, and many newspaper articles for several 
weeks to come. He frankly admitted that on hundreds 
of points scientific men had best make confession of their 
ignorance ; and he argued plausibly enough that our abso- 
lute ignorance of the purposes to which the organs of many 
animals are adapted is no serious answer to the contention 
of the evolutionist. 
lar than profound, but that was to be expected; and the 


The address was perhaps more popu- 


tag from Jn Memoriam with which it wound up, though 
utterly out of keeping with a scientific mode of thought, 
was received with loud and prolonged cheers. 

Tue Scottish Education Department has not been dila- 
tory in giving effect to the decision of the School Boards 
Mr. Henry Craik has in- 


formed a Board in favour of abolishing fees throughout 


with regard to Free Education. 


the whole school course that its proposals ‘are satisfac- 
tory, and that means are being taken to enforce them. 
It is thus demonstrated that relief from fees is to be con- 
ceded not only in the five compulsory standards but in the 
entire curriculum of elementary schools. Of course, should 
the calculations made on the distribution of the Probate 
Duty grant prove at fault, recourse will have to be had to 
rates to supply the deficiency. 
Tus is neither the time nor the place to discuss who is 
to blame for, or whether reasonable human foresight could 
The Pro- 


and 


have prevented, the disaster at Mauricewood. 
doubt make a full 

report, and if action be advisable, assuredly the authorities 
will take it. 
in a secrecy which is becoming more and more repugnant 
One cannot help remembering 


curator-Fiseal will no careful 


The worst is that whatever is done is done 


to the ideas of the time. 
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that in England a coroner's inquest would have let jn 
light upon the whole affair. No doubt there will be a 
Board of Trade inquiry, but what seems wanted is some 
regular system which will act so to speak automatically, 
To copy the Southern procedure would be absurd. Scottish 
administrative machinery can be easily modified so as to 
produce the desired effect. 
solation in reflecting that the people of Scotland are ready to 


Meanwhile there is some con- 


do what they can to render somewhat less_ bitter the con- 
sequence of so terrible a misfortune. The very represen- 
tative meeting held in Edinburgh on Wednesday last for 
the purpose of aiding the relief fund was but the begin- 
ning of what will be a national movement. 





Tue explosion at Antwerp does not affect us so much as 
the Mauricewood disaster ; but that is simply because the 
latter is nearer. The one abroad had horrors of its own 
that can scarce be paralleled. ‘The six millions litres 
of petroleum’ on fire, the buildings ‘ literally bombarded 
by the bullets from millions of cartridges,’ the men 
‘jumping from great heights into the river’ as the sole 
means of escaping a fearful death, are parts of a cata- 
strophe of which the minor details were scarce less tragic. 
And it was enacted as it were with the whole town for 
spectators. At Mauricewood the suffering was in secret, 
It adds new ghastli- 
ness to the Antwerp accident to reflect that it was fore- 


and we can only infer the details. 


seen and foretold by the city engineer three months ago, 
and it was in the teeth of his warning and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the Communal Council that the 
cartridge manufactory was constructed on a site near the 
petroleum stores. 


Ir is hard to say whether we should more admire the 
ways of American politics or those of American justice, 
when both tempered by imported Irishry. The latest poli- 
tical news from the other side of the Atlantic is that 
John L. Sullivan—following the example of the late 
John Morrisey, pugilist and hell-keeper—proposes to put 
There are 
constituencies and whole sections of the population that 


himself forward as a candidate for Congress. 


could not possibly have a representative who would more 
effectively speak their mind and do their work. The pro- 
cess of the United States Criminal Courts has often been 
admirably illustrated ; but the Cronin Trial promises to 
make history astonished by the exhibition of every con- 
ceivable form of quirk, delay, and corrupt influence for 
the hushing up of crime and the shielding of crimi- 
nals. The sittings of the court are ‘already running 
into weeks, and not an inch of progress has yet been made 
If this is to be the rate 


of progress, some years must elapse before the matter is 


in empannelling of the jury. 
finally disposed of. In fact, there is every probability 
that we shall have something very like a repetition of the 
In the backwoods they get very tired 
of this mode of doing business and resort to lynch law, 
which, whatever its defects, is at any rate speedy. Now, 
Why, then, 
do they not make their criminal procedure a work- 


Guiteau scandal. 


the Americans are nothing if not practical. 
able system? And why do they allow themselves to be 
dominated by the most corrupt political influence ever 
developed by man ? 

In the course of the historical visit to Paris Mr. Glad- 
stone was entertained to dinner by a Society of Poli- 
tical Economy. M. Tirard, M. Léon Say, and certain 
well known French public men were present, and the 
proceedings seem to have been thoroughly harmoni- 
ous. M. Léon Say proposed Mr. Gladstone's health 
in the most flattering terms, and many agreeable things 
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were said by other people about the guest of the 
evening. Mr. Gladstone made two speeches—one in 
French and one in English. In the former he expressed 
a hope that France would never lose her place in the 
march of Christian and civilised humanity ; in the latter, 
he mysteriously alluded to the ‘ prospective and approach- 
ing right of America to be the great organ of the power- 
ful English tongue. There was nothing of great note in 
either utterance, but in both the speaker assumed his 
wonted attitude of apology for being an Englishman. It 
should not be impossible to say the proper and_ polite 
things about France and Germany without an obtrusive 
bow and scrape to them in front and as it were a menace 
with the foot at them behind ; but it seems to be so—for 
the greatest, wisest, shiftiest of his time. 





Havinc duly impressed Mr. Gladstone and the Shah 
with the ‘mission of France,’ the French Ministry are 
trying to stamp the lesson on the young minds of the sons 
of the Khedive, who are also among the guests of Paris. 
M. Spuller, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, entertained 
them to dinner this week, and improved the occasion by 
informing the heir to the Egyptian throne that he might 
rely on ‘always finding France ready to help him—France 
which is indissolubly connected with Egypt by so many 
traditions, interests, and sympathies.’ In other words, 
Codlin it is—Codlin and not Short. This is hard upon 
Short, who has had all the cost and trouble of pulling the 


Egyptian chestnuts out of the fire ; and it is impudent of 


Codlin, after breaking clear away from all his engage- 
ments to help when Arabi was master of Cairo and 
Alexandria, 

Tue ninth in the series of Whitechapel Murders—which 
have been fairly enough described as so many illustrations 
in action of Justine—leaves the police precisely where 
they have been from the first: that is to say, in absolute 
ignorance of the assassin and utterly incapable of so much 
as giving a guess as to how he might possibly be identi- 
fied and run to earth. They are not, perhaps, so much 
to blame as they may seem, for—as T’he St James's re- 
marks—the miscreant contrives to leave ‘no more trace 
of his presence than a flash of lightning.’ But, as the 
same journal very pertinently inquires, is it certain that 
they are constant in their watch—that ‘the policeman’s 
bull’s-eye is always turned upon the dark holes and 
corners’ of the disgraced district in ‘the minute and 
searching way which has been suggested’? The ques- 
tion is none the less for answer that people (Mr. Stuart 
Cumberland among them) have begun dreaming about 
the unknown ‘ triumph of Sadism,’ and promise vengeance 
at dates discreetly left to the imagination. This mani- 
festation apart, the ‘public interest appears to have sub- 
sided. London has got used to its hideous visitation ; and 
the prospect appears to be that its reproach must be 
removed by the police with no help from the outside. 
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LORD HARTINGTON ON PARTIES. 
i ORD HARTINGTON’S sterling character, the 
tu 


steadiness of his clear and cautious mind, and the 
position he holds in the government of the country, give 
great importance to all that he has to say ; and there 
are one or two points in his latest discourse which fully 
account for the eagerness with which it has been scanned 
and discussed. His main theme was the relation of 
parties as they stand now and as they are likely to 
stand hereafter ; and in some respects his treatment of 
it was rather curious. It is not at all customary for a 
great political leader, speaking in view of a general 
election, to describe the chances of his own party as 
doubtful ; but that Lord Hartington did—if not in so 
many words, by clear implication. The explanation is, 
no doubt, that he believes the Opposition will bring 
great numbers of the labouring classes to their side by 
extravagant, captivating promises, while he fears that 
apathy or over-confidence may weaken the Ministerial 
vote. If that is what he thinks, he is probably right ; 
and there is wisdom in warning the more conservative 
‘lasses that apathy or over-confidence will not do. 
Even so, however, it must be admitted that Lord 
Hartington went beyond the occasion rather when he 
proceeded to map out what is to be done if we are de- 
feated. It is unquestionably right to hold that if the 
Government is upset by the Gladstonians, and if there- 
upon a Home Rule Bill is introduced into Parliament, 
the House of Lords will be justified in throwing out 
such a measure again and again, compelling the country 
to reconsider so momentous a change in its constitu- 
tion. But to insist on so obvious a resource, and 
to argue upon it at length at this time of day, is 
to carry anticipation a little too far upon the road 
of discouragement. It is very characteristic, how- 
ever, of a man who, when rancour was busiest in the 
various factions, did not hesitate to describe his own 
followers as a small minority ; just as he now calls them 
‘a remnant of the Liberal party.’ 

When the division of parties is in debate, Lord 
Hartington must be considered as good an authority as 
any that can be named. This being acknowledged, we 
must confess that we do not quite understand how it is 
that he speaks of his followers in the terms above 
stated. It seems to us that they are no ‘ remnant of the 
Liberal party,’ nor a minority of any party. They are 
the Liberal party disembarrassed of another which, break- 
ing off like some of those creatures that are propagated 
by scission from the parent body, has taken a separate 
existence ; while it certainly has a totally different char- 
acter. The Radicals form a party which is entirely new 
to this country. They are almost as much divided from 
Liberalism as from Conservatism. Moreover, they 
did not come into existence when Mr. Gladstone went 
over to Parnellism, as Lord Hartington’s language 
might be supposed to imply ; though he should know 
rather better than anybody else that the Liberals of 
whom he is chief began to break away from their allies 
as long ago as the famous election of 1880, What hap- 
pened at that time ? Why, at that time thousands of 
Liberals had to be brought to the polls upon an under- 
standing that Lord Hartington was still to head the 
party in the House of Commons, and that Mr. Glad- 


stone was not to re-enter on possession of the leadership. 
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So strong was Liberal feeling against the Radicalism 
which saw its natural leader and agent in Mr. Gladstone 
(then in retirement) that even The Daily News had to 
declare against his coming back to power over Lord 
Hartington’s head. This it did as a mercenary piece of 
tactics. It had become notorious that without as- 
surances to that effect great numbers of Liberals 
would vote with the Conservatives (as they had done 
at the previous election) while thousands more would 
shun the polling-booths altogether. Political events, 
even of the highest importance, are not long remem- 
bered ; but many a man must recollect that when the 
elections of 1880 were over, the whole body of Moderate 
Liberalism viewed with absolute dismay the return of 
Mr. Gladstone to office as the Radical champion. All 
through the term of the disastrous and disgrace- 
ful Administration then installed the Liberals were 
falling away from it; and when Mr. Gladstone 
went over to the party of disruption, many were glad 
of so good a reason for cutting all connection with the 
scatterbrain sentimentalists to whom they had been 
bound too long. Some of Lord Hartington’s nearest 
friends have always been of opinion that he himself was 
one of these. That, however, is neither here nor there. 
The point is that the Moderate Liberals—a large and 
powerful body, as they are in every land that is 
governed on constitutional principles—were conscious 
long before Mr. Gladstone’s fall of a Latter-Day 
Radicalism which was as much ‘the enemy’ as Tory- 
ism itself; that this consciousness deepened into 
alarmed conviction later on; and that by this time 
all that went by the name of Liberalism in these islands 
has either gone over to the moderated Conservatism of 
the day or holds to an independent position like that 
which the Peelites maintained for awhile after their 
separation from the Tories. It seems to us, therefore, 
that to call Lord Hartington’s followers ‘a remnant of 
the Liberal party,’ or to imply in any way that the only 
considerable difference between Liberals and the new 
school of Radicalism is to be found in Home Rule, is a 
mistake. 

But, even with his words before us, it may be that 
we ourselves are in error in supposing that Lord Har- 
tington makes any mistake in the matter. For what 
does he say in another portion of his speech? First he 
tells us that though he and his friends are perfectly 
satisfied with their share in the government of the 
Empire, they have no present intention of joining with 
the Conservatives formally: in which they are wise. 
But then he goes on to say that he foresees a time 
when ‘a still greater National party’ will be formed 
upon the present combination of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists. It is very likely. In point of fact, 
there is a long-standing expectation that the with- 
drawal of Mr. Gladstone from the political arena will 
be followed by the definite organisation of two new 
parties: one of them combining the old Liberals with 
the Conservatives, in necessary opposition to the revolu- 
tionary and socialistic Radicalism which seeks support 
amongst the newly enfranchised ‘ masses.’ The readers 
of this review are aware that in our humble judgment 
this second party is already forming up, regardless of 
Mr. Gladstone and his political career. The pre- 
sumption must be that ‘the still greater National party’ 
of which Lord Hartington speaks as soon to be founded 
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is the other one; and if so, then he himself recognises 
that his Liberals are a party distinct from that of which 
it is called a remnant, and strongly opposed to it, 
That the distinction and the opposition do exist cannot 
be doubted; and no harm would have been done if 
Lord Har- 
tington evidently means that a complete amalgamation 
of the Liberals with the Conservatives is at hand—the 


they had been more openly acknowledged. 


united party to give up its present designations and to 
be called National, so that neither section may boast of 


absorbing the other. ‘That is as much as to say that a 


common enemy threatens dangers greater yet; com- 
pelling both the forces arrayed against it to do away 
with whatever little jealousies and differences may exist 


between them, and become one in name as well as in 
purpose. ‘Therefore it appears that, in effect, Lord 
Hartington does recognise the true relation of parties, 
though he is not so clear as he usually is in his own 
account of it, and does seem to retain a lingering idea 
that the Liberals and Radicals of to-day are brethren 
after all. 

The phrase ‘ great National party’ has been accepted 
by many as conveying a new prophecy and an eventful 
announcement. It is of value as hinting Lord Harting- 
ton’s conviction that Liberals and Conservatives, after 
working together for some time for one special purpose, 
will have no difficulty about working more closely yet 
for that and other purposes besides—purposes which are 
all included in resistance to the new Radicalism. — It is 
an advantage to learn from his own mouth that this is 
Lord Hartington’s belief, but it is well to understand 
at the same time that the general perception of what 
must happen in the future of parties is carried no 
further by what he had to say on the subject. It has 
long been seen that to combat the anarchical forces 
which—thanks to a variety of precipitate enfranchising 
Bills—are taking on the organisation and the power of 
a regular party in the State, all that is sensible and 
moderate in the country must band itself together. 
That necessary combination is what Lord Hartington 
means when he speaks of a great new party of which 
National may be the name, it seems. Such a body 
must obviously be a very numerous and powerful one; 
wherefore Lord Hartington’s dubiety about success at 
the general elections appears all the more noticeable. 
Some doubt there must be, of course; but it will not 
be great when the time of conflict comes, on one con- 
dition: namely, that there is no idea of prefacing the 
formation of the new Liberal-Conservative party by 
experiments in ‘ dishing’ the revolutionaries. We know 
well by this time what ‘dishing’ comes to in the long 
run, and there is a danger which is only one degree 
less than the organisation of anarchy: the discourage- 
ment and alienation of the friends of order. 


‘THE DYING DRAMA, 
\ R. HENRY JAMES is nothing if not reason- 


able, and when he contends that the British 
Drama is dead he speaks with the authority of one 
to whom excess is—save in the matter of non-excessive- 
ness—unknown. Mr. Archer, on the other hand, 1s 
nothing if not optimistic, and when he contends that 
the British Drama—some adaptations from the Nor- 
wegian notwithstanding—is dying, it must not be 
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forgotten that his words are those of one to whom 
Hope is still the nurse of young Desire. The worst 
is that both Mr. James and Mr. Archer are by way 
of saying the same thing, and that the one is only 
a little less advanced than the other. To Mr. 
James the play in Britain is already a thing of 
the past; it died long since of scenery, dresses, and 
appointments, and what reigns in its stead is an impos- 
ture compacted of appointments, dresses, and scenery— 
those elements of whose preponderance it perished. Mr. 
Archer is not prepared to go so far as that, but he has 
made up his mind that the drama is dwindling miser- 
ably away, and that the name of its malady is tech- 
nique. It lies all blighted and acold in the awful shade 
of Aristotle, and unless it can be dragged out into the 
open it must surely die, and be seen no more of men. 
Thus the authorities—the realist and the romantic ; 
and it is obvious that when two such doctors are agreed 





—when Pancrace falls and weeps upon the bosom of 
Marphurius, and to Marphurius the diagnosis of 
Pancrace appears impeccable—the patient is probably 
in a bad way. 

That he is so is no news to anybody who has taken 
any but the lightest interest in the theatre of to- 
day. It is a fact, as Mr. James remarks, that the 
modern British drama is contained in a number of dirty 
old prompt-books ; but is it a fact, as Mr. Archer 
suggests, that the reason is not that men of letters 
hold that play-writing does not pay, but because ‘ the 
publication of a play exposes it, defenceless, to American 
piracy’? There are plenty of plays (so-called) which 
have been in print for years—there are all the ‘ dramas’ 
of the Laureate, of Mr. Browning, of Michael Field, of 
Ross Neil, of Mr. Herman Merivale, to* name but 
these ; but one has yet to hear that though they have 
gone all naked to the hungry shark, the hungry 
shark has taken seriously to his opportunity. On 
the other hand, successful acting plays are numerous 
enough ; but can Mr. Archer point to any one he has 
seen produced (all Ibsenisms excepted), and, lifting 
his right hand, make oath before the world that he 
would like to have it in his library? Would he 
care to be known as a ‘fervent’ of the prose of 
Two Roses or The Bells or even Sweet Lavender and 
The Profligate, or a man on quoting terms with the 
verse of The White Pilgrim or Broken Hearts or Charles 
the First? It is like enough that all these exist in print 
—or will so exist as soon as they have lived their little 
life upon the boards; but that Mr. Archer will ever 
consult the text of them except for purposes of refer- 
ence is what most men (save, perhaps, their several 
authors) will probably find difficult of belief. The in- 
ference, therefore, is—or seems to be—that Mr. Archer's 
indictment of the bold, bad American as a real lion in 
the path is to be taken rather as a shrewd thrust at Mr. 
Henry James in person than as a piece of serious 
reasoning. 





In the same way it might very well be argued 
that when he complains of modern playwrights that 
‘it never occurs to them to present a phase of life on 
the stage simply as a phase of life, he is only talk- 
ing at large, or at least is speaking for himself alone. 
That way, he thinks, salvation lies; and as we have no 
reason to doubt that his liking for the famous ‘ duet of 


reflection’ which is the catastrophe of 4 Doll’s House 
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is other than sincere, even so we may take for granted 
that his longing to behold a phase of life pre- 
sented simply as a phase of life is the expression of a 
real hunger for the unattainable. But we know that 
he, too, is a swallower of formulas in his way, and we 
must have better assurance than Bardolph’s that in this 
his plaidoyer against the existing drama he has any- 
body on his side but himself. His position as regards 
the dramatic formula, indeed, is not unlike Mr. Morley’s 
position as regards Home Rule. ‘ We must give them 
Home Rule, bleats that austere philosopher, ‘or we 
shall never again get talking room for ourselves.’ 
And Mr. Archer, his gorge rising (as well it may) 
at the rubbish for which the dramatic convention 
has come to be made responsible, clamours for the 
abolition of the said convention as the necessary pre- 
liminary to the production of anything worth a rush. 
It has not occurred to him—or if it has he has care- 
fully dissembled the fact—that if the drama be indeed 
a moribund art it is not for want of new conventions 
but in the absence of good actors and good dramatists, 
and that it might be as well for him not to trouble 
himself about another set of rules but to look about 
him for another set of men. 

With Mr. James’s theory—that the drama died of a 
surfeit of scenery—our author is by no means in agree- 
ment. For him the task of the Shakespeares and 
Pineros of the future is ‘to learn . . . how life can be 
mimetically reproduced with the least possible amount 
of falsehood, distortion, pose, yet’"—and here, if he 
could but see it, is the rab—‘ so as to seize, to impress, 
in a word, to interest, a more or less motley crew of 
spectators. That, as it seems to us, is exactly what 
Mr. Augustus Harris and his writing henchmen are try- 
ing with all their might to do; and it is only because 
they are fain as yet to retain some rags of the old 
convention that Mr. Archer declines to approve, and 
clamours for something never seen before. The function 
of drama as it has hitherto existed is not the mimetic 
reproduction of life but the expression by means of 
certain conventions of emotion in action. It must have 
character, or the emotion will not interest; it must 
have incident, or the emotion will not exist; but 
the main thing is emotion, and the dramatist is 
he who is able so to present it as to make it irre- 
sistible. With phases of life simply as phases of life he 
has nothing whatever to do; he leaves them to Mr. 
Harris and his scene-painters and stage-managers, and, 
‘so far from seeking the mimetic reproduction” of life 
with ‘the least possible amount of falsehood, distortion, 
pose,’ he recognises that all the arts are compromises, 
accepts the conventions by whose virtue his own is pos- 
sible, and deliberately eliminates from his material such 
elements of reality as are not absolutely essential to the 
vitality and potency of his effect. That is drama,and that 
is the dramatist ; and that Mr. Archer will none of Mr. 
Augustus Harris, and is dissatisfied with everybody but 
the Ibsen who is unplayable, is no proof at all that 
drama is a lost art, or the dramatist, as understood by 
Aristotle and the late Alexandre Dumas, a vestige of 
barbarism. That there is nobody in evidence just now, 
and that just now nothing is doing to set art and 
artist beyond the possibility of impeachment, is unfor- 
tunate enough. But, unfortunate or not, it does not 
justify Mr. Archer in his demand for a conjunction ef 
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Ibsen with Augustus Harris, and it does go far to show 
that drama, if dying it really be, is dying not of tech- 
nique but the want of it. 





‘*THIEVING, ROBBING, MURDERING 
SCOUNDRELS- 


F the ordinary Gladstonian ever reads anything that 
conflicts with his conveniently ideal view of the 
Parnellite party and their methods, we trust that the 
letter recently contributed by Professor Butcher to T'he 
Times will be perused with particular attention. It is 
by reading such documents as this that the Gladstonian 
will learn to understand why the cause of Unionism is 
a living faith, and why Unionists are inspired by a 
firm and indeed a passionate determination to prevent 
the men who have been enforcing the Plan of Campaign 
upon the Kenmare Estate from becoming the rulers of 
Ireland. ‘Those Campaigners are a set of thieving, 
robbing, murdering scoundrels. ‘The Lord forgive me ! 
if any one heard what I am saying I could not call 
my life my own. Such are the words recorded 
by Professor Butcher, of an unhappy countrywoman 
of ours, living under the so-called protection of 
British law. The words are true in_ substance 
and in fact, and they will furnish as good a text 
for those who have to address the electors in the 
contests about to take place as any that could be 
chosen. ‘That the Campaigners are ‘a set of thieving, 
robbing, murdering scoundrels” no one can doubt for a 
moment who has read the bloody record of their work. 
In October last Mr. William O’Brien started the Plan 
of Campaign in the district; in the following month 
the work of enforcing his decree and giving effect to 
the ‘pressure of public opinion’ was begun. From 
that time to the present the process has been steadily 
continued, Arson, savage assaults, the frequent muti- 
lation of cattle, threats of murder, moonlighting have 
succeeded one another with horrible regularity. The 
victims in all cases were poor and defenceless persons, 
whose sole offence was a refusal to obey Mr. O’Brien’s 
order to pick and steal. There are still probably per- 
sons to be found who cannot control their emotions 
in the presence of Mr. W. O’Brien’s underdone mutton 
chop or when they are comforted with the interesting set 
of ailments which are advertised by his friends. If there 
be such persons we ask them for once to save their pity 
and reserve their sympathy for the men and women 
whose lives Mr. O'Brien and his friends have done their 
best to ruin. Let it not be supposed that we dwell 
upon the outrages upon the Kenmare Estate because 
they are in any way exceptional or unprecedented ; so 
far from being either, they are merely examples of what 
always has been and always will be the regular pro- 
cedure of Parnellism. 

‘There is not a man in the United Kingdom, not the 
most ardent and bewildered Gladstonian, who when 
he reads the list of villainies enumerated in Professor 
Butcher’s letter does not know in his heart that 
they are the means deliberately taken by the 
authors of the Plan of Campaign to prevent their 
conspiracy from failing and falling into contempt. It 
is now more than a week since Mr. Stansfeld 
and his bevy of busybodies landed in Ireland. 
Seven days is largely in excess of the period re- 
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quired by the ordinary Gladstonian for mastering the 
Irish question ; and the greater number of these seekers 
after truth have probably ere now returned to over- 
whelm their neighbours with the abundance of their 
information. It may be, however, that some of the 
party still linger on in Ireland, in spite of the insulting 
proclamation of a ruffianly police officer to the effect 
that they are to be considered harmless and treated 
with the civility to which their innocence and good in- 
tentions entitle them. 
urge them to do what has probably never occurred to 


If there be any such, we would 


them to do: to go down to the Kenmare Estate and 
hear both sides of the question. If they do not close 
both their eyes and their ears, they will learn what in- 
deed any man in Ireland could tell them that the per- 
petrators of the outrages committed for the enforcement 
of the Plan of Campaign are perfectly well known to every 
National Leaguer within the district where the crimes 
have been committed, and that if there still remains any 
sort of doubt, a word from the priest or a word from 
Mr. O’Brien would suffice not only to discover the 
That word 
will not be spoken, and why? Because it is upon out- 
rages of this kind that the Plan of 
boycotting depends for its efficacy. 
If further proof were needed, it is supplied by the 
incidents which have taken place upon Mr. Smith- 
Barry’s estate. The situation there may be briefly 
The tenants owed their landlord 


criminals but to bring them to justice. 


Campaign—like 


stated as follows. 
certain agreed sums which they were able to pay and 
willing to pay. ‘To serve political purposes of their 
own the Parnellite leaders gave orders to the tenants 
to rob their landlord, intimating that any tenant 
refusing to do so would be punished by the pressure of 
public opinion. There is not a sane man in the three 
kingdoms who did not know, and does not know, what 
this threat means. It is a promise of violence, beginning 
with assault and starvation and ending, if necessary, 
in murder. What happened on the Smith-Barry Estate 
is what has happened on hundreds of other Irish pro- 
perties. The tenants, or some of them, were not such 
rogues as their instructors ; they obeyed the law and 
they paid their debts. Instantly the police of the 
National League were set to work, and each day brings 
its account of brutal violence, of cruel persecution, 
and of scores of armed constables protecting men and 
women who have been guilty of no crime except the 
refusal to obey Mr. William O’Brien’s order and to 
It is against such a system as 


realise his prophecies. 
and will 


this that the Unionist party are fighting 
fight ; it is in favour of such a system that every Glad- 
stonian candidate who goes to the poll is contending. 





THE MARTYRED MAHARAJA. 
— in this world is more touching than 


candour and unwillingness to see sins in our 
neighbours. It is therefore with a lively sympathy for 
him, and some admiration, that every right- minded per 
son ought to read a long letter which Mr. William 
Digby, who dates from Manorville, Westward Ho, 
Devon, sent to The Times of last Saturday. We cannot 
say of Mr. Digby that his is the charity which thinks 
no evil—because as we shall see he does think evil of 
some men; but at least he thinks none of the Maharaja 
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of Cashmere or, as he spells} it, Kashmir. Indeed, 
on Mr. Digby’s showing, he would be a_ black- 
hearted man who should think otherwise than 
nobly of Protab Singh. There have been such 
persons—ex- officials and others who ought to know 
better—who have asserted that the deposed ruler of 
the Vale of Cashmere is a person of dubious moral 
character even for a Raja. But Mr. Digby has un- 
veiled their wickedness, and can assert in a mild, firm 
way that, so far from being a ‘drunken debauchee, 
Protab ‘is singularly abstemious. He has led a simple 
life, and has carefully avoided sensuality.” The only 
fault with which he has been charged at first hand ‘ is 
that the rites of the religion he believes in have had 
more influence over him than — not his subjects 
or his co-religionists think right, but more than— 
certain Europeans approve, and that his devo- 
tions and his contemplations regarding a future 
life have taken up too much of his time” <A 
gentle ruler occupied much with pious thoughts, 
Protab Singh reigned paternally over a mild people 
living in that lovely land which reposes at the feet of 
the eternal snows of the towering Himalayas. A charm- 
ing picture! Is this the man to frivol with dancing 
girls, to exceed in strong drink, to grind money from 
a down-trodden people and waste it on various follies 
ranging from wizards to musical boxes, to need inces- 
sant driving by the British Resident, and finally to be 
mixed up in an equally imbecile and detestable scheme 
to poison that official 2? Never! 

Withal, too, Protab Singh—Mr. Digby knows it— 
was no mere contemplative sage forgetting the things 
of this world while he sat wrapped in earnest meditation 
of the things of the next. Like David the Saint of Scot- 
land, like the good King Louis of France, he was a ruler 
Mr. Digby quotes a list of 


no less than seventeen reforms effected ‘ very largely in 


of men, a doer of justice. 


many cases, entirely in others, on the Maharaja’s own 
initiative.” They begin with one which would have the 
hearty approval of Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, 
namely, ‘payment of all civil and military salaries 
monthly instead of at irregular intervals, and thus 
If the grammar 
Article 
17 consists of the phrase of delicious vagueness, 
‘amendment of certain laws. Besides, there were 
plenty of other reforms which it was intended ‘ to press 
with vigour.” But all this glory hastened to decay. The 


avoiding accumulations of arrears.’ 
here is shaky the meaning is unimpeachable. 


Maharaja was deposed, and has now to wait in the 
ante-room of the Viceroy of India, happy that he may 
be admitted to an interview. Power has been taken 
from him, and he is put on an allowance ‘ which was 
ungenerously described as sufficient for dignity but not 
for extravagance.” And why was this done? It was, 
says Mr. Digby, all the fault of the British Resident. 
It has been asserted that all these beautiful reforms 
were in fact forced on the Maharaja by the British 
Resident; that his own share in them consisted in 
a smiling approval which was followed by no perform- 
ance ; and that when the Indian Government got tired 
of this and began to press His Highness, this sovereign 
began in turn to dabble in those intrigues which led 
to his deposition. This, it seems, is nonsense. The 
truth is that a bundle of letters was handed to 
the Resident, who took them to Calcutta, and the 
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sorrows of Protab Singh thereupon supervened. It was 
all the erratic malignity of the Resident, and that 
proves once more that ‘the Residency system has been 
the bane of the Kashmir State as it has been the bane 
of many another state in India.” The Residency sys- 
tem, again, flourishes ‘ because the Government of India 
is in no wav subject to that embodied conscience of 
present-day civilisation—an enlightened public opinion 
possessing punitive power.’ 

Scotland has had her own very great share in the 
conquest and government of India, and possesses plenty 
of men who knowing what Rajas, Residents and ad- 
ministrations are in the East will be perfectly able to 
judge Mr. Digby’s candid effusion. Indeed it would be 
idle to argue with him. He is worth notice not as an 
advocate but as an example of what might be expected 
to happen if ‘an enlightened public opinion’ repre- 
sented by emotional persons who will not look at facts 
were let loose on the administration of India. In dis- 
cussing the character of Protab Singh he has something 
of the advantage possessed by those ladies who will 
argue certain social questions. ‘They may say what they 
please, and one is debarred by custom and respect for one’s 
own decency from speaking plainly and enlightening 
their ignorance as to the facts. There are, however, 
some things which can be pointed out to Mr. Digby. 
One of them is the calm way in which he appears to 
take it for granted that Protab Singh was an indepen- 
dent sovereign. In truth the Maharaja, like so many 
of the other protected princes of India, is as much a 
creature of the Indian Government as the Resident he 
is said to have tried to poison. He was where he was 
because, when the conquest of the North-West was forced 
on the reluctant Company by the anarchy among 
the Sikhs after the death of Runjeet Singh, it was 
thought better to rule Cashmere by a dependant 
native prince than by our own officers. Protab’s 
predecessor was, in fact, put on the throne as our 
official. A bargain was made with him by which for 
our part we promised to protect him from rebellion or 
foreign attack, and he for his part undertook to so rule as 
to secure the approval of the Indian Government. That 
is in truth the bargain made with all the native princes 
tacitly, if not expressly, and they know it. On our 
side the bargain has always been kept. How it has 
been too often kept on the other side all who have even 
a superficial knowledge of the history of India are 
aware. Only gross ignorance or grosser party spirit 
will maintain that the Indian Government has been 
hasty in deposing protected princes or annexing 
their territory. The thoroughly just—and in the 
long run most beneficial annexation of Oude 
only decided on after long patience with monstrous 
It is true that these annexations are un- 








was 


misconduct. 
popular, for obvious reasons, with the native princes, 
and are not liked by the natives. For that reason the 
Indian Government is unwilling to enforce them, as it 
has shown of late years in its dealings with Baroda, 
But the power to dismiss and confiscate must rest with 
the supreme government, which, as it protects the 
dependant princes from rebellion—the one check on 
Oriental tyranny—is bound to protect the peoples from 
the excesses of their rulers. Lord Lansdowne may 
think that Protab Singh has learned his lesson, and may 
send him back under guarantees. That will be an 
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administrative measure which he will take with the 
advice of his Council. Whether Protab goes back or 
another Maharaja is appointed, the ruler of Cashmere 
will be the servant of the Indian Government, and 
answerable to it for his conduct. That would be his 
position if his states lay in Central India; it is ten 
times more necessary that it should be thus, seeing that 
they he on the frontier. 





POLITICAL ASYLUM. 


TJS it not time for some international agreement on 
I the question of political refugees? Up till 
the end of the seventeenth century the tide flowed 
against them, and they were about the only offenders 
against the laws of their country whose extradition 
their offended sovereigns deemed it worth while to 
demand ; and, though Robert the Bruce preferred him- 
self to hang an English traitor who let him into Berwick 
than entrust him to English clemency, they were often 
given up. But since the English Revolution there has 
been till within the last few years a constantly grow- 
ing disposition to shelter every political refugee from 
every foreign state, whatever his character. This 
change of attitude was not in truth a change of prin- 
ciples, but a sign that the solidarity of autocratic 
monarchies was being broken in upon by the growth of 
constitutional or democratic government. When all 
states agreed inthe Divine Right of kings, high treason 
against one vicegerent of God was high treason against 
all. But so soon as this unanimity was broken, to 
grant political asylum became a mode of expressing 
disapproval of the methods of government in adjoining 
states, or of assisting the party favourable to the 
policy of the asylum state against their opponents at 
home; and while one state was plotting against the 
nternal security of another, decency required that it 
should protect within its borders its co-conspirators 
who were natives of the state against whom its efforts 
were directed. Moreover, while religious intolerance 
lasted, and made Protestants and Catholics traitors in 
their own country, some protection was inevitable. 

Now we have reached a new stage in the discussion. 
With the growth of democratic government is rising 
what may be called the solidarity of peoples. ‘Treason 
against democracy tends to be regarded as an_ inter- 
national crime. M. Boulanger is forbidden asylum in 
Belgium at the instance of republican France ; and it is 
a curious and suggestive fact that the first written demo- 
cratic constitution—that of the United States—provides 
that as between state and state of the Union no fugitive 
criminal, not even a traitor, can be refused to the state 
where he offended (and this although each state of the 
Union is in respect of matters of treason supreme in 
its own department). In this respect the democratic 
states are harking back to the old view of the monarchy ; 
and it is odd to find at the same moment Russia and 
Germany pressing republican Switzerland and republi- 
can France pressing royal Belgium to deny political 
fugitives sanctuary. 

This apparent return to earlier views is no real retro- 
gression, and is due to several good and sufficient 
causes. If a sanctuary for any form of offence is created, 
it is inherently liable to abuse. Ambassadors’ dwellings 
in Italy used to harbour bands of bravi, until the 
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nuisance became so serious that the Pope abolished the 
right of asylum; and the same is now happening in 
politics. It is reasonable and most desirable that if a 
man has been born in the wrong country he should be 
allowed to rectify the accident of birth and take refuge 
in and become a citizen of another; but it is intoler- 
able that, when settled in that other, he should main- 
tain a double allegiance, and claim to combine all the 
benefits of residence in the one with the right to inter- 
ference in the politics of the other. Probably this 
even would be acquiesced in as the extreme extension 
of the right of the citizens of one state to express a free 
judgment on the affairs of another. But the claim of 
sanctuary has enabled refugees to develop with impunity 
political methods which chez eux would inevitably lead 
to the gallows. Dynamite has become a factor in 
politics, as was inevitable. ‘The resources of  civilisa- 
tion’ placed within the reach of madmen, barbarians, ‘ 
or fanatics are certain—by unreason, ferocity, or 4 
casuistry—to be converted to anti-social ends. But 
whether dynamite be regarded as the most noisy variety 
of political advertisement, or merely as an agent in 
levying war (the alternative euphemism), its use must 
lead to some change in the terms of political asylum. 
It is too late in the day to tolerate murder as a poli- 
tical agent even in autocratic Russia, and attempts on 
the lives of republican presidents brought this home 1 
even to a democracy ; and the civilised state which 
harboured the murderers of the head of any other 
would now have to choose between a justifiable war 
and the surrender or punishment of the offender as for 
a breach of international law. Consequently it is in 
the near future to have a general international agree- 
ment that the use of explosives or assassination as a 
constitutional alternative shall either be fatal to any 
claim of political asylum, or shall be made an offence 
within the state where refuge is sought ; and it is for- 
tunate that Britain has at any rate taken the first step 
in this direction by punishing the anarchist Most for 
the mere incitement to murder foreign sovereigns, and 
that the Americans have dealt even more unmercifully 
with the exploits of the same madman across the 
Atlantic. But there is another and an even more im- 
portant aspect of the case. If a mass of men who have 
emigrated or fled from one country, and have adopted 
as their own the country in which they have sought 
refuge, form themselves into organised bodies, and con- 
tinue in their second home to interfere by war or agita- 
tion with the affairs of their first, they involve their 





adopted country in serious international complications. 
If a large body of American-Irish plot to levy war 4 
against the United Kingdom, the United States are in 


this dilemma: either the proceedings amount to a real | 
levying of war, in which case the authors thereof are , 


guilty of treason against the United States by setting 
up within them a Sovereign State with powers of 
making war and peace,or by endangering the public : 
peace of the United States, or by offences against the e 
neutrality laws; or the proceeding is_piratical, and 
deserves punishment accordingly, just as much if it 
be done by Jand as it would if it were done by sea. 





Rossa’s cruisers, if they had ever got into commission, 
would have been seized as pirates. This the Americans 
are now beginning to see, and it is fortunate that Great 
Britain has let the experience force itself upon them, 
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instead of insisting, as she might have done, on their 
preventing their territory from being used as a point 
dappui for attacks upon British honour; and it is 
likely that in a few years they will have emancipated 
themselves from the political domination of alien con- 
spirators, and have forced these worthies either to 
become citizens indeed or return to the state in whose 
polities they desire to meddle. 

If a state harbours or adopts as its own the refugee 
citizens of another state, it should also be held to adopt, 
unless it punishes, any acts of theirs against the de facto 
government of any friendly state which aim at effecting 
any alteration by war or revolutionary violence of the 
government of that friendly state. And the most 
satisfactory mode of recognising this international 
duty would be to provide for the extradition of refugee 
dynamiters and assassins, and for the punishment at 
home of all persons who use any form of violence or 
force against a foreign and friendly state. Of course 
extremists will bawl at the suggestion ; but anything 
which can be done to make rebellion ‘unnecessary and 
therefore criminal” as an element in political art, and 
to substitute truly constitutional agitation for the 
devil’s devices for hastening the millennium now prac- 
tised, cannot but be of international benefit. Conse- 
quently everything possible should be done to deny 
the political quality of anti-social offences and to 
shorten the tether of political refugees. 





COUNTY CRICKET IN 1889. 

YRICKET is followed with more strenuous and 

/ single-minded devotion than any other British 
sport. ‘There is an increasing number of persons who 
find their life-work in the cricket field, and who in 
the early days of September follow the example of 
Cesar’s legions, and go into winter quarters. Until 
summer once more brings bright days and true wickets 
their occupation is gone. ‘They can but beguile this 
period of inaction by recounting the victories they 
have won, or foreshadowing the triumphs of the future. 
The cricket season which has just closed will afford 
endless material for grave discussion. The strength 
of the contending counties, the individual repu- 
tations which have been marred or made, will no 
doubt be considered by the enthusiastic sportsman with 
more than the earnestness which the political statis- 
tician devotes to the history of the dead session at 
St. Stephen’s. This year no county can establish an un- 
questioned claim to the title of champion. If you admit 
the propriety of counting a draw as half a win, you must 
own that the honours are divided between Notts, 
Surrey, and Lancashire—that 1889 has seen not one 
but three champion counties. Until the beginning 
of August the Notts men were unconquered and ap- 
peared unconquerable. Before they met Surrey for the 
second time, they had won eight matches, and seven 
times victory had been theirs in a single innings. At the 
Oval, however, Mr. Shuter’s judgment and Lohmann’s 
deadly bowling combined to bring about their first 
defeat, and in their last contest they succumbed to 
Kent, scoring only 35 in their second innings — 
the smallest total achieved in a first-class match this 
summer, According to the principles by which the 
relative position of the counties is determined, Notts 
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must not take precedence of either Surrey or Lanca- 
shire, though she has beaten each in an innings with 
plenty of runs to spare. But a careful examination of 
the surrounding facts must drive all unprejudiced per- 
sons to the conclusion that in spite of her two failures 
Notts is superior to her rivals everywhere but on paper. 
Not only have Surrey and Lancashire suffered three 
defeats apiece, but nearly every victory which Notts 
has won has been overwhelming. Coming down to 
the performance of individual cricketers, we find that 
Gunn has a better average in matches played for 
his county than any batsman of the year, while as 
bowlers Attewell, Flowers, and Richardson have left 
behind even Lohmann and Briggs. Indeed, the fact 
that Notts has been bracketed with Surrey and Lanca- 
shire throws considerable doubt upon the justice of esti- 
mating a draw as half a win. A draw in the cricket 
field may not be ascribed to the strength or weakness 
of either of the contending parties. It arises from the 
state of the ground or the weather, and might with 
fairness be omitted from the calculation. It is easy 
to estimate the proportion which the wins of each 
county bear to the number of its completed matches, 
and the result thus obtained would give us the best 
measure of its strength. With this method of calcu- 
lation, Lancashire and Surrey would take their proper 
place behind Notts, and the wrangle for the cham- 
pionship would be at an end. Kent has marvellously 
improved her position, with seven victories, and every- 
body will rejoice in her success. Of the rest of the 
counties there is little to be said, except that Yorkshire 
and Sussex might well be allowed to lapse from the 
first-class list. 

The season will be ever memorable for having 
witnessed the introduction of a new rule of the utmost 
importance. Until this year some innings had to be 
played out to the bitter end. <A strong batting team 
was penalised by its own powers. If its opponents were 
so weak in bowling as to be unable to dislodge its 
wickets, what should have been a victory was con- 
verted into a draw. But now a captain may at any 
moment declare his innings closed. The interest of 
the individual is hereby wholly subordinated to the 
interest of his side. In the old days a batsman 
often improved his average or cut a record, and— 
sacrificed a victory! In fact, the reproach might 
fairly have been brought against cricket that its de- 
votees were not sufficiently animated by esprit de corps, 
—that they were unwilling to set the glory of their 
county or their club above the gratification of personal 
vanity. In a boat race each member of the crew 
strives for a common object; too often in a cricket 
match a player was less anxious for the victory of 
his side than for the heightening of his own average. 
But the principle has at last been conceded that a 
batsman may only continue to make runs as long as it 
is to the advantage of the club for which he is playing. 
In hundreds of less important matches this rule has 
been enforced with admirable results, but strangely 
enough the necessity of closing an innings has but once 
arisen in county cricket. Surrey owed its victory over 
Notts to Mr. Shuter’s resolution not to make more 
runs than were wanted; but as yet no other county 
has closed its innings at its captain’s call. 

The highest batting average of the year (if we except 
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Mr. O'Brien’s 42, which we are entitled to do, as he played 
only 8 innings) stands to the credit of Gunn, the Not- 
tingham professional. This brilliant bat has made 
674 in 18 innings, which yields him an average of 37°8. 
Even a better record (if we take into consideration 
the fact that W. G. has appeared eight times more 
than Gunn) has the incomparable Doctor, who in 26 
innings for his county has scored 884 runs, and so may 
‘claim the admirable average of 36:20. The reputation 
of W. G. has stood so high for the last twenty years 
that he (the greatest batsman the world has seen) has 
the greatest difficulty to live up to it. Whenever 
he fails to pass the century there are murmurs on all 
sides that he is out of form—that he should retire on 
his laurels, and no more be seen in county cricket. 
Yet at the end of every season, when scores are 
added up and averages calculated, there is always 
the same tale to tell. 
remains the only cricketer who has ever been able, 
after five-and-twenty years, to wield a bat with the 
strength and mastery of youth. For the rest Shrews- 
bury, Sugg, A. W ard, and Messrs. Leslie, Wilson, and 
K. J. Key have distinguished themselves beyond their 
fellows. The bowling of Attewell, Flowers, and 
Richardson has already been distinguished as it ought. 
They stand first, and deserve their position. But 
Lohmann, whose 116 wickets only cost him 12°93 runs 
apiece, and Briggs, who took 88 wickets with an average 
of 11°61 runs, have been almost equal to themselves. 


The Doctor holds his own, and 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF LORD ROSEBERY. 
\ N important political discovery has been made 


this week, and has been commented on in a 
variety of quarters with that peculiar sagacity of which 
the best illustration is still the distinctions of Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh. 


Lord Rosebery was seen in Vienna 
on Sunday. 


He also saw Count Kalnoky—it is a 
pretty way that Foreign Secretaries have—and gave 
him some information about the state of political 
feeling and (it is also to be hoped) about the charac- 
ter of the hotels, in the Bavarian Alps. But the 
fact is of even greater consequence that he should 
at once have started for London. There is at least 
a hope that the ex-leader of the Scottish Glad- 
stonians and the heir-apparent to Mr. Gladstone means 
to assert and—which will be of far greater im- 
portance —to declare himself in politics. No doubt 
this hope may be falsified, as it has been falsi- 
fied once a year since the general election of 1886. 
But it is a fact that this time he may have something 
to gain—-he can hardly have anything to lose—by 
declaring himself. It is, besides, an open secret that 
he has had enough of the London County Council, 
and that at least a section of the London County 
Council has had enough of him. No politician of the 
day has exhibited such skill in communicating in- 
directly to and in withholding directly from the press 
matters relating to himself. . That the rumour of his 
retirement from the Chairmanship of the London 
County Council should have -been circulated in the 
manner and to the extent it has is the best testimony 
to its truth. 

The disappearance of Lord Rosebery is indubitably 
éne of the most artistic experiments in personal politics 
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that has been tried for at least a quarter of a century ; 
but then it may prove a disastrous failure quite as 
readily as not. Such effacement as has been character- 
istic of his partisanship since 1886, and which means in 
effect one Home Rule speech to fifty delivered respec- 
‘tively by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and 
Mr. Labouchere, must have been an extreme effort at 
self-denial. For no politician of his day and political 
colour has been able to make so little in the way of 
He is not an 
effectual or convincing speaker ; hei is merely a boudoit 
humourist. Yet with the help of a few jokes and 
familiar quotations he was able for many years to. be 
a genuine force in English and a dictator in Scot: 
tish Liberalism. Had he given himself opportunities 


oratorical resource go such a long way. 


of self-improvement, he might have secured a position 
among Liberal orators that:also pretend to be states- 
men between that now held by Lord Granville and 
that once held by Lord Palmerston. He might even, 
like Thiers, have acquired the reputation of being the 
perfection of a limited man. But he has thrown his 
chances away. He has allowed the names of Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Labouchere, and Sir William Harcourt 
to be in the mouth of every Home Ruler and 
He has 
permitted Lord Aberdeen and Lord Elgin to divide 
between them that ascendancy in the counsels of 


his own to be in the mouth of none. 


Scottish ultra-Liberalism which was once his without 
possibility of question. He has done nothing to dis- 
abuse the public mind of the prevalent suspicion that 
he is a Whig of the old school at heart and a Home 
Ruler only by, profession. 
the reversion’of the Gladstonian leadership : if not that, 
when the Home Rule difficulty has been removed out of 


And all that he may secure 


the way, he may be selected to lead a reunited Liberal 
party, as being of all possible, or even passable, poli- 
ticians the one best calculated by temperament, ante- 
cedents, and convictions to divide it least ! 

Such is Lord Rosebery’s experiment in inverted Cur- 
tianism. 
has been sustained consistently and tenaciously. It 
must be admitted also that silence as a means to- 
wards the attainment of power in the Gladstonian 
sense and in the Gladstonian ranks is welcome after a 
surfeit of speech. It would be rash, moreover, to say 
offhand that it will fail. The growth of Laboucherism 
as a force in British Liberalism would seem to indicate 
Reputable 


Liberals who cannot tolerate Mr. Labouchere or his 


It is an extremely interesting one; and it 


the possibility of its meeting with success. 


political methods can tolerate Lord Rosebery, precisely 
as certain folks who cannot appreciate broad farce see 
refinement, if nothing better, in drawing-room comedy. 
On the other hand, if ultra-earnestness and ultra- 
Radicalism are to have their way, Lord Rosebery has 
ridden very prettily and very resolutely—for a fall. 
He has not borne the burden and heat of the day, 
and, therefore, it would be preposterous that he should 
have the lion’s share in the spoil. Scottish Glad- 
stonians at all events will have none of him. ‘They are 
rather ashamed of having been his sycophantish ad- 
mirers in his younger days. They believe that his 
professions of Home Rule are not a development of 
Liberalism but only a manifestation of the self-rege ard- 
‘sold, and their vindic- 


ing instinct. They have been 


tiveness is commensurate with their soreness. 
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MODERN MEN. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


T is said that we know more of music and care more 
for it than our fathers; but the fact is that fifty 
years hence we shall seem to the full as dull of ear as 
they. We have looked too closely into the state of the 
musi ‘al world in 1820 or thereabouts, and our self-com- 
placency is only an effect of misunderstanding. The 
Viennese of that time were no more apathetic about music 
than ourselves; but they wasted upon Kalkbrenner and 
Rossini (the brilliant melodist : ‘the Indian Bacchus of 
opera ’) the enthusiasm which they ought to have reserved 
for Schubert and Beethoven. Kalkbrenners are still in 
some sort common enough, if Rossinis are not to be had 
for the asking ; and we—we emulate the Viennese, and 
rejoice, as they rejoiced before us, in the delusion that 





we know all about it. 

To take the list of the composers of any given time is to 
find that, passing over those who are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, we are still sure of a goodly number of artists 
of merit. These, in accordance with Ben Jonson's acute 
distinction, may be divided into those who write for an 
age and those who write for all time. The labours of the 
first are not to be despised; but we are all-too apt to 
ignore the very existence of them that are destined not 
merely to live but to exercise a perdurable influence upon 
the lives and the imaginations of their kind. As a rule, 
they are fully alive to the distinction in store for them, 
and, being assured of recognition soon or late, they have a 
way of contenting themselves with the appreciation of a 
little personal following (did not Mozart confess to having 
written Don Giovanni for ‘myself and two or three 
friends’ ?), and of dying before the ignorant and inappre- 


hensive public has begun to realise the true quality of 


their work. Of course the fanatic is with us always, and 
for him to issue certificates of immortality is so easy and 
unprofitable that he seldom does anything else ; but, all 
the same, it is common to speak of the great masters as an 
extinct species, and to deny the right of any contemporary 
musician to be held the peer of Bach or Beethoven. Now, 
it is the function of Johannes Brahms to disperse such 
superstitions and confound the upholders of them. He 
lives, and his position in Britain resembles that of old 
Beethoven in Vienna: his supremacy is generally acknow- 
ledged, and his greatest works are scarcely known. The 
reason is obvious. At provincial concerts art has almost 
invariably to play second fiddle to finance ; and, as the 
public will pay for pleasure but not for edification, it is 
impossible to get a hearing for work that is new as well 
as great save by imperilling the charm of the programme. 
Such work has therefore to remain unheard, while the 
old favourites go on having their day, and lag superfluous 
even to the bitter end. 

If Brahms, like Beethoven, has invented no new form, 
he has yet availed himself of almost every form but 
opera. His achievement is both choral and symphonic, 
and, besides, includes overtures, pianoforte concertos, a 
violin concerto (written for Joachim), a double concerto 
for violin and violoncello with orchestral accompaniment, 
examples of almost every kind of chamber music, and a 
matchless series of songs. The development of his 
genius, as revealed in this achievement, is remarkable. 
Assuming that the value of a composition is good accord- 
ing as it is found possessing the two essential elements 
of great art—namely, character of conception and quality 
of expression—you find in Brahms’s earliest efforts that 
singular nobleness of thought which is still the most 
marking feature in his work. On the other hand the 
expression is sometimes inadequate—is occasionally even 
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crude and forced ; but it is never trivial, and it is seldom 
obscure. Soon there are touches of tender grace, and 
then there are achieved such perfect combinations of 
matter and style as Op. 17—that enchanting set of songs for 
women’s voices to an accompaniment of harps and horns, 
Also it is to be noted that this master of orchestration 
took long to produce a symphony. Once started, how- 
ever, he went on, and his symphonies are now held to be 
in some ways his greatest works. 

In choral music the heights of his achievement are The, 
German Requiem (Op. 45), The Song of Triumph (Op. 55), 
and The Song of Destiny (54). The first, written in 1867 
shortly after his father’s death, is a composition which for 
grandeur of conception is only to be compared with such 
stuff as Israel in Egypt or Bach’s B minor Mass. The Song 
of Triumph, written to commemorate the conclusion of the 
Franco-German War, is somewhat shorter; but a double 
chorus is used, and the effects are even more colossal than 
those of the Requiem. Shortest of all, The Song of Destiny, 
is remarkable for a singular unity of conception and 
also for the marvellous skill with which the ‘ perpetual 
spring, perpetual youth’ of the Immortals are contrasted 
with the blind turmoil and the misery of men. Turning 
to chamber music, it is impossible not to feel that a com- 
poser like Wagner competes on unequal terms with a 
master like Brahms, inasmuch as by his own express con- 
tention Wagner's work is not intelligible unless assisted 
by the elaborate machinery of the stage—and the stage in 
a certain German town. It is hardly conceivable that music 
which can only be heard under such conditions can ever be- 
come as well and widely known as music whose acquaintance 
can be made without even the intervention of an orchestra. 
Wagner, then, appeals—as matters stand at present—to a 
limited constituency, but Brahms demands no more than 
Beethoven for the apprehension of many of his noblest 
efforts ; and the consequence must be that, in spite of its 
extreme difficulty, his chamber music will presently be- 
come as popular as that of his mightier predecessor. 
Perhaps the most remarkable numbers in it are the sonatas 
for the pianoforte and violin. His earlier work includes 
no sample of this form, the first occurring as late as Op. 78, 
while the two others are numbered Ops. 100 and 109. 
The superb qualities of these three masterpieces are un- 
approached save by Beethoven’s famous sonata in C minor 
Again, for many years three 





and the so-called Areutzer. 
pianoforte trios—Beethoven, Op. 97; Mendelssohn, Op. 
66; and Schumann, Op. 63—were justly held the culmina- 
tions of the method; but Brahms has tried his hand, and 
his magnificent trio in C minor (Op. 101) can scarce be 
considered inferior to any of the trio. Then he stands 
in the front rank of song writers. Singing is merely a 
development of eloquence, and in setting words to music 
the composer endeavours to invest them with as it were 
a completeness of significance. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the song should afford an exceptionally 
Take, for instance, 
Schubert, the 


favourable opportunity of comparison. 
Schubert, Schumann, Berlioz, and Brahms. 
most spontaneous, is unrivalled in songs that are also 
little dramas—as the Erlkinig. Schumann—the Schu- 
mann of the Frihlingsnacht—excels the world of Leder 
writers in intimacy and subtlety of romance. Berlioz, in 
his wonderful Absence, has realised the sentiment of the 
words with unsurpassable intensity, as in /e Spectre de la 
Rose he has produced the consummate type of (in the 
best sense of the phrase) drawing-room music. To Brahms 
belongs the distinction of having written—in the admir- 
able Meine Liebe ist griin (Op. 63, No. 1)—a thing ‘done 
to the quick,’ as fiery as Catullus and as poignant: as 
Burns. To the majority of vocalists he is best known 
as the musician of the Wiegenlied and the exquisite 
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Sandmannchen ; but a great song demands great singing, 
and in their generation the majority of vocalists are wise. 

Brahms is so widely and so justly admired for his famous 
Hungarian Dances (arranged as pianoforte duets) that many 
people suppose him to be, like his friend Joachim, a Magyar 
born. It was at Hamburg, however, that in May 1853 he 
saw the light, and since 1861 he has lived in Vienna. He is 
a good conductor, a great scholar, a pianist noble in style 
and especially admirable as a player of Bach, It is happily 
premature to determine the respective merits of the works 
of one who is continually surpassing himself. But as 
regards his place among the Immortals, it has been well 
said that to minds of a certain order and temperaments of 
a special cast there are four men of music whose genius 
entitles them to special recognition; and these four are 
not Palestrina, nor Gluck, nor Handel, nor Berlioz, nor 
Wagner, but Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, and Johannes 
Brahms. Bach is the musician of pure intellectual beauty. 
Beethoven is supreme in variety of mood, in intensity and 
in of range passion, in breadth and force of temperament, 
and in splendour and suggestiveness of romance. As for 
Schumann, his orchestration is imperfect, and his best 
things, with some notable exceptions, bear marks of 
premature mental decay; but he had imagination and 
a great capacity of emotion. It is significant that he was 
among the first to recognise the genius of Brahms, with 
whom indeed he had much in common. But the Ham- 
burg master is as great a genius as his forerunner, and 
therewith a greater artist. His larger works reveal a 
stronger intellectual grasp than Schumann’s ; the ideas 
are as original and the expression is more subtle, the form 
is more symmetrical, the balance of parts more nearly 
perfect. In him indeed the modern world has produced 
a composer whose work appears—to some—not unworthy 
of comparison with the Chromatic Fantasia and the Choral 
Symphony. 





AUTUMN DRESS. 


(P'ABTAN'S the only wear (and silken dalliance in 

the wardrobe lies); so the fiat has gone forth. 
The shop-windows are harlequinesque with the patterns 
favoured of Stuarts and Duffs and a motley crowd of 
those vivid and many-hued fabrics which the benighted 
Southron vaguely classes as ‘plaids.’ These chequered 
conceptions were unknown to any clan that ever trod the 
heather; they breathe not of the Highlands, but of the 
mills of Bradford ;—no matter, to the English mind they 
are all ‘Scotch plaids.’ The high-priests of fashion 
assumed a grave responsibility when they bade woman— 
docile in this if in naught else—thus to take a garb upon 
her unto which she was not born. There is no compro- 
mise possible with a tartan gown. It is not like the sober 
black cashmere or the unobtrusive blue serge. These, 
But the 
tartan gown is a thing to haunt, to startle and waylay. 
The woman who adopts it has put her fortune to the touch. 
It is either infinitely becoming or intolerably garish. There 
are portraits of the Young Chevalier which might bring a 
doleful disillusion on the Society of the White Rose. 
The average woman—fair though she be—can hardly 
hope to present her figure cross-gartered (as it were) with 
huge squares and not cease to charm. 


whether well or ill made, may escape criticism. 


The large pat- 
tern needs to be toned down by the skilful introduc- 
tion of some plain stuff. It is better to carry out 
the general conception of the Highland dress with some 
approach to accuracy. The skirt should be of tartan, and 
made with all possible simplicity. With this a loose- 
fronted bodice of black velvet, or of some dark cloth 
harmonising with the predominant tint of the tartan, may 
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be wedded ; while beneath it there must show a tartan 
waistcoat. So may woman hope to follow the fashion of 
the hour without too cruelly trying her admirers. 

The revival of black velvet promises to be a decided 
feature in the autumn fashions, and velvet ribbons are to 
be rescued from the neglect they have lately endured. 
On the whole they will be welcome, if only as a relief from 
the harsh moiré we have had with us so long. Moiré, 
black moiré, applied in combination with every colour and 
every material, has been a standing horror for many 
months past. It goes sufficiently well with vivid scarlet— 
but with electric blue, 





let us give the devil his due 
with olive green, above all with the many shades of 
mauve and purple, black moiré has been as a nightmare 
to the eye. Yet its lavish use has had one merit. It 
has enabled its wearers to use up remnants of stuff 
of the mode of yester-year—or of some equally 
dim and_ barbaric period. 
before last are always bad; that is one of the axioms 


The fashions of the year 
of the law of dress. Another is that the fashions of the 
coming season are invariably charming and artistic. The 
draper and the milliner are saturated with these maxims, 
and, dreading the future, have sought to counteract the 
resultant loss by the invention of the cheap sale. Would 
that the cheap sale might be banished from the land, for 
many are its evils! It brings woe to the dressmaker, who 
grows passion-pale in the attempt to find trimmings that 
will match, or contrast not too inharmoniously, with a 
colour that has disappeared from the manufacturer's ken. 
It develops all the extravagant meanness that charac- 
terises women, and prompts them to buy a score of 
things for which they have no use, if only they can get 
them for less than their value. And lastly, it offends the 
eye of the world by the production of costumes incon- 
gruous in material and style. 

Scarlet is to be much worn in the days that are coming. 
We are losing our dread of that royal colour; we no 
longer demand that it shall be worn exclusively by 
maids of swarthy hue, and then only to heighten some 
lugubrious tiring. Fair or dark may don it without fear. 
And in a red hat and a red cloak a girl will shed a glow 
of brightness through a London fog. These red cloaks 
still hold their place in popular esteem; but this autumn 
they are to be covered with large rings curiously entwined 
and other quaint devices. The Russian shape, with its 
loose, graceful front, will still be worn; but it has its de- 
fects. It is not warm, When those front breadths blow 
back the arm is left uncovered; and there is thus a 
tendency to return to the tight-fitting ulster, supple- 
mented by a three-fold cape of the type which coachmen 
have laid by. 

On the great bonnet question it is not yet safe to speak. 
Rumours there be, but trustworthy information there is 
none. September is not a month for buying clothes. 
As yet the milliner keeps her treasured novelties in the 
background for fear their freshness should pall before they 
are purchased, while the customer looks on all submitted 
to her gaze with a doubting eye, not knowing if the 
things she sees, though labelled ‘new autumn styles,’ are 
not survivals of some fashion that failed a year ago. Only 
this can be said with any certainty: that crowns will be 
low and strings narrow. A week hence much more will 
be revealed. 


DEVILLING. 


P)HEVILLING is not a term of theology, nor does it refer 

to anything in cookery. It belongs to legal slang, 
and is used to denote a singular variety, not mentioned by 
Adam Smith, of Division of Labour. The result—that one 
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man does all the work, and another man gets all the pay— 
eventuates (as they say in Boston) somewhat as follows. 
As is well known, the higher branch of the bar is an over- 
stocked profession: no doubt every profession is over- 
stocked, but this much more than any other. Again, as 
its business is carried on in public, those who are known 
are very widely known, and the work tends to fall into 
the hands of a few, with the natural consequence that 
they have often far too much to do, To part of this they 
cannot attend themselves, so they set some friend less 
busy than themselves to do it for them. This might be 
done occasionally—it is done in other callings—from mere 
goodwill ; but it could not be so invariably, It must, in 
short, be to the advantage of the friend to do the work for 
nothing (or to devil, as it is commonly called), or in the 
long run he would not do it. In all this there are at 
least three sets of people concerned: (1) those who get 
the money; (2) those who do the work ; and (3) the 
client, lay or clerical, who pays the fees. The state 
of the first is certainly the most blessed—a fact so 
plain as not to need illumination. He is most com- 
monly a ‘rising junior’—a man very much employed 
in small cases in which only one counsel is ‘ briefed.’ 
Now it seems—and sometimes it really is—dishonest of 
him to take six cases or so and only do two of them 
himself. A man, through himself or his clerk, accepts 
work to which he cannot possibly attend, and which he 
only gets because it is supposed that he will attend to it 
personally. There are no two questions about the morality 
of that. But in many instances the non-attendance is a 
pure misadventure—is something against which it is im- 
possible to provide. You never can tell beforehand when 
a case will come on. 
manage eleven cases in the week—that is, one each fore- 
noon and afternoon, Saturday being, of course, a half- 
holiday. Now, suppose one of these is last on Monday’s 
list. ‘Those before it may ‘ break down,’ or ‘ go over,’ and 
it may be called on within an hour of the sitting of the 
Court. Or the very opposite may happen: the list may 
be very weighty, and the case in question may not be 
tried till Saturday. As this will apply to all the eleven, 
and as the Courts where they are heard may be situate far 
apart, it is obvious that it is only by the happiest of 
Those who 


Our typical junior can easily 


accidents all can be personally conducted. 
employ the busy junior know that he must work under 
some such conditions as here indicated. All they can 
reasonably expect is that he will not take any definite 
piece of work to which he certainly knows he cannot see. 
And if it be asked, Why does he not pay his substitute ? 
the answer is another question: Why should he, when 
the substitute is eager to do the work for nothing ? 

We next come to look at the thing from the devil’s 
point of view. (Is it necessary to repeat that we speak 
legally, not theologically ?) In some ways his case is a 
hard one. When a counsel has to make a choice he will 
naturally prefer his best client, and that is usually his 
best case. The bad one is sent to the substitute, and 
cramming it up imperfectly he rushes off in a hansom to 
some of the remoter County Courts. The solicitor receives 
him with a droop of the lower jaw contrasting singularly 
with a ghastly smile as the fact that the counsel briefed 
cannot appear is explained to him. The case is called, and 
our devil proceeds to muddle it with more or less cheerful 
incompetence. The judge grows grimly sarcastic, and is 
encouraged to further efforts of wit by the ready applause 
and anxious attention of his audience, especially those 
whose cases are still to try, and who insanely hope thus 
to propitiate ‘ His Honour.’ Judgment is speedily given 
against our young friend. He hears his lay client bitterly 
inquiring what ass is this who has spoilt the finest case ever 
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brought into Court. (Clients take as roseate a view of 
their cases as mothers do of their babies.) His profes- 
sional client seizes the papers with words of sarcastic 
thanks ; and, a sadder man, he seeks in a hansom the 
cloistered seclusion of the Temple. But then he is also a 
wiser man: he has gained experience ; the next time he 
sets about the same task he will not come down so help- 
lessly; nay, it may be that some extraordinary piece of bom- 
bast will ‘fetch’ the susceptible imagination of a County 
Court jury, and in spite of ‘His Honour’s’ summing up, 
and (it must be added) in spite of justice and common- 
sense, he may carry the day. Then all will be smiles and 
congratulation, while the solicitor will note his address with 
a business-like air that seems to betoken many well-marked 
briefs. Then if our friend has given any part of his too 
abundant leisure to the masterpieces of English literature, 
he will possibly remember a line of The Faerie Queen to 
the effect that ‘a dram of sweete is worth a pound of 
soure.’ In fact, by devilling the young barrister gets in 
any case practice, which is always useful and sometimes 
paying—which, in truth, is work on whose usefulness 
and pleasantness it is not necessary to insist. Even 
the worst case is preferable to no case at all. To 
a man of trained mind enforced idleness is extremely 
disagreeable. Look at the number of young gentlemen 
on the back seats at Court. How spotless their bands! 
how admirably curled their wigs! and how lacklustre and 
how listless their faces! Their eagerness to do anything 
They will drudge at note-taking, they 
will haunt the Sessions on the chance of the smallest 
brief, they will even attach themselves to bundles of 
papers which look legal but have no reference to any 
Can you wonder that even for nothing 


is almost pitiful. 


possible lawsuit. 
such men are hungry for the management of a real case ? 
No doubt many of them are not very competent for the 
task. Those who are, and who get a good many things 
to do for others, though various causes prevent them from 
getting work of their own, finally get discontented with 
the system, and grumble more or less audibly ; but what of 
that? If they decline, there are always plenty of others, 
less competent it may be but still willing, to take their 
place. It may happen that all this toil leads to nothing : 
a barrister may go through years of it, and then be obliged 
to throw up the profession after all through sheer lack of 
anything to do for himself; but this is a thing which he 
cannot, or at least does not, foresee. 

As regards the third of the interested parties—which is, 
being interpreted, the client: for them the system does 
not appear to have any advantages at all. The actual 
parties in the case are always furious, and no wonder. 
They have usually carefully explained the ins and outs to 
the counsel they employ, and they believe, and very 
naturally, that it will all be presented in proper form in 
Court. To one not interested in the result it is pleasant 
indeed to watch the expression of angry amazement 
that steals over the features of the unfortunate layman 
when the hour comes, but not the man, and he finds his 
interests entrusted to a barrister plainly pitchforked into 
the case at the last moment. But what can he do? He 
may employ another solicitor next time, no doubt ; but 
that is a very roundabout way of getting at the real 
offender. As for the solicitor, his sole resource lies 
in briefing somebody else for his next piece of work ; 
and possibly the new man may play him the old one’s 
trick. Not that either means to do anything of the 
kind; but, as we have told, they often cannot help them- 
selves. Still, it isa very serious matter for the solicitor, 
and it is a little wonderful that he has not taken some 
steps to put the hazard by. The most powerful firms are 
the least affected by it, because when there is a conflict of 
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interests theirs is naturally preferred. Then the two 
branches of the profession respect each other’s etiquette, 
and to move in the matter might look like an infringe- 
ment. If they did move, they would probably have the 
support of the judges, and also of the outer world to which 
the whole thing seems the very height of absurdity. Re- 
form, indeed, would be easy enough. It is quite evident that 
no man will ‘devil’ if he can get enough work of his own, so 
that the briefs are of necessity given over to somewhat in- 
ferior or at least inexperienced men. If the fees, or at any 
rate half the fees, were handed over along with the papers, 
practised men of fair ability could always be got. Judges 
and solicitors and (what is of more importance) the public 
would be much benefited by the change. And if some 
rising members of the bar should be ‘docked’ of fees 
earned unrighteously, or rather not earned at all, that is 
surely not a matter that concerns anybody but themselves. 
The same is true of the difficulty that the young barrister 
might have in getting a hearing. His remedy would lie 
in a revival of the older system of legal education, of 
which law debates or imaginary trials were an everyday 
feature. 

Of course these references have been altogether to Eng- 
land. In Scotland both the name and the practice of 
devilling are almost equally unknown. 


WEATHER-WISDOM. 


‘THE weather-prophet of our grandfathers was a useful 
personage. There was then no meteorology ; and 
he who could foretell the coming of wind and snow, of 
storm and frost, or predict with equal certainty a spell of 
sunshine and dry weather, deserved the respect and ad- 
miration which were his reward. But the weather-prophet 
is fast going the way of the witch and the stage-coach. 
Him, too, has the march of science swept aside. Our talk 
is all of pressures and depressions, of cyclones and anti- 
cyclones ; but his was of the promise of waves and the 
menace of winds, of rainbows and falling stars, of the 
flights and cries of birds, the budding of trees and the 
closing of flowers, the ‘ carry’ of the clouds and the ‘ horns’ 
of the moon. He taught the children to go out and 
watch the ways of ash and oak in spring, and to foretell 
the time accordingly : 
‘ If the oak ’s before the ash, 
Then you'll only get a splash ; 
3ut if the ash is before the oak, 
Then you may expect a soak.’ 
He looked carefully for Candlemas Day, to see whether 
winter was virtually past or only just beginning : 
* If Candlemas Day be dry and fair, 
Then half of the winter ’s to come and mair ; 
If Candlemas Day be wet and foul, 
The half of the winter is by at Yule.’ 
He was pessimistic about fine weather at certain seasons. 
“A green Yule maks a fat kirkyard’ was the burden of his 
presages when folk less learned and less wary were re- 
joicing in a blink of sunshine at Christmas ; or it was ‘A 
January spring is worth naething,’ or some one of many 
such dittons. He could say, infallibly, when March set 
in what sort of weather there would be when it passed 
out, for here he went by the simple ‘rule of con- 
trairy.. If March came in ‘like a lamb,’ it would be 
sure to go out ‘like a lion, and vice versé. He warned 
the farmer to set all hands to his hay and get it in 
when the swallow flew low, and the crows, busily feeding, 
hurried in a body over the ground. The boys came 
to him in autumn to know whether the dreary winter 
school-days would be diversified by sledging and snow- 
balling (skating was almost unknown in Scotland in those 
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days), and in his ‘A haw year, a snaw year’ found com- 
fort. And when to the uninitiate the weather seemed 
‘swithering’ between frost and thaw, he would bid the 
lads to lay by the curling-stones they were polishing up 
for the morrow’s match (the last of the season), and 
bring out the harrows and the rusted spades. _ For, 
let alone that the coming thaw might be seen in the 


clouds and heard in the distant sough of the south- 
wester, had not the moles begun to work, and the 
eat (abandoning the quiet corner where she couched 
with her back to the fire) been seen in act to wash her 
face? He had a word for the girls, too, and could tell 
them, when dressing for the fair, that they might safely 
‘busk in their brawest’ ; for he had seen the chickweed 
flower open wide, and knew there would be no rain for four 
hours. As to the approach of a general change of weather 
from dry to wet, or mild to cold, he needed no barometer 
but his own rheumatic joints, whose ease was as prophetic 
as their anguish. 

We are apt to look upon all this weather-wisdom as 
Some wiseacres have even traced 
the bulk of it to heathenish belief in auguries or to 
But, the truth is, these saws and say- 
ings, no less than the best established dicta of science, 


worthless superstition. 
nature-worship. 
are the result of observation and comparison. They are, 
for the most part, rough inductions of the nature described 


A thing 
has so often been observed to happen in the same way, 


in logic as Inductio per simplicem enumerationem. 


that we expect it always and everywhere to happen in 
the same way: or—differently put—because two things 
have always been found in conjunction, therefore we con- 
clude they will always be found in conjunction. — This is 
perfectly legitimate reasoning within certain limits. That 
there are limits, the logician knows from his rules, and the 
disciples of the weather-prophet often found to their cost; 
but there are certainties as well. 
lore is more deeply rooted in the belief of the Scottish 


No piece of weather- 


peasant than that which connects the moon with weather 
changes. Now it is scientifically proved (we are told) 
that the moon has no effect whatever on the weather, and 
yet a certain aged woman was in the habit of arranging 
much of her domestic policy in accordance with the 
moon’s looks. She scoured her blankets, or she let 
her red currants hang longer on the bushes, when the 
horns of the moon were preternaturally sharp and 
clear ; and she postponed her washings, or she pulled her 
‘berries’ ere they were fully ripe, if the moon was ‘ill- 
made’ or ‘lay on its back,’ or had a ‘ brugh’ round it. 
In her case argument opposed to experience was vain. 
Scornful of book-learning, she persevered in her old 
ways, and nine times in ten the event proved her right. 
The truth of the matter is doubtless this. Changes of 
weather are preceded by atmospheric variations too subtle 
for human observation in their earlier stages, but not too 
subtle to touch to vibration the great harp of nature, 
whose strings, wide as space, respond throughout their 
extent to the slightest impact at the furthest extremity. 
Thus, the sensitive petals of the flower cringe before the 
approaching blast ere the ruder senses of man are able 
to discern its coming; thus, the birds take their way 
homeward and the fleecy clouds flee up the hill-sides 
in obedience to natural influences too delicate for him to 
perceive. To return to the old wife and her washings: 4 
certain condition of the atmosphere preceding dry weather 
(or wet, as the case may be), causes a certain appearance 
of the moon. This condition escaped the old wife's ken, 
but not so the sharpness of the moon’s horns; and 
this appearance, always observed by her before a spell 
of dry, thus became a trustworthy hint of what was to 


come. The error lay not in observation of the sign, nor 
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in the inference as to its significance, but simply in 
attributing a causal connection where there was none— 
for all ordinary purposes the least important part of the 
matter. 





TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 
THE HON. MRS. MURRAY OF KENSINGTON. 


PROVIDE yourself with a strong, roomy carriage, and 
have the springs well corded ; have also a stop-pole 
and strong chain to the chaise. ‘Take with you linch-pins 
and four shackles, which hold up the braces of the body 
of the carriage ; a turnscrew, fit for fastening the nuts 
belonging to the shackles ; a hammer and some straps. 
For the inside of the carriage get a light flat box ; the 
corners must be taken off, next the doors, for the more 
conveniently getting in and out. This box should hang on 
the front of the chaise, instead of the pocket, and be as 
large as the whole front, and as deep as the size of the 
carriage will admit: the side next the travellers should 
fold down by hinges at the height of their knees to form a 
table on their laps; the part of the box below the hinges 
should be divided into holes for wine-bottles to stand up- 
right in. The part aboye the bottles to hold tea, sugar, 
bread, and meat ; a tumbler-glass, knife and fork, and 
salt-cellar, with two or three napkins ; the box to have a 
very good lock. I would also advise to be taken bed-linen 
and half a dozen towels at least, a blanket, thin quilt, and 
two pillows. These articles will set a traveller quite at 
ease with respect to accommodation.’ 

Such a sort of tourist was ‘the Hon. Mrs. Murray of 
Kensington,’ as she describes herself on her title-page, the 
lady who was aggrieved that Mr. Walter Scott did not 
The above are the 
opening words of her Guide to the Beauties of Scotland, pub- 
lished in 1799, along with a full and particular description 
of a tour made by herself in 1796. You feel yourself at 
once in the presence of a bright, active, resolute, practi- 
cally-minded woman, with a good head for details, per- 
fectly able to take care of herself, full of high spirits, fond 
of scenery, and determined to see it easily and comfortably, 


dedicate his Lady of the Lake to her. 


well equipped for her journey, but prepared to rough it 
when better could not be, taking inevitable discomforts 
jauntily, and making her way through all difficulties with 
cheerful good-humoured energy and tact. 
if she had thoroughly enjoyed her tour. 


She writes as 
The advice that 
she gives to the traveller is not based upon her own 
failures. She writes from experience ; but it is experience 
of success, gained by well-laid plans and ample forethought 
of necessary provisions, supplemented by a vigorous, cheer- 
ful spirit in dealing with such difficulties as had not been 
foreseen. She set out determined to see everything worth 
seeing with as little discomfort as possible, and she writes 
as if she had done so. She travelled nearly two thousand 
miles in her ‘ strong roomy carriage,’ over good roads and 
bad, up the rough cart track to the Trosachs, and down 
General Wade’s zigzag over the Corrieyairack Hills, torn 
in spite of all the famous roadmaker’s precautions by the 
water-courses of thunderstorms and thaws. So well was 
her carriage built and fortified, that only once did a 
shackle give way, and then there was another ready 
in the pocket of the well-stored carriage, with ham- 
mer and turnscrew at hand _ to repair the mishap. 
lo establish her right to come before the public as a 
guide, she boasts that she had seen more of Scotland 
than any other individual, and had visited every famous 
glen, mountain pass, and cataract. Her route was cer- 
tainly planned with great skill to include all the notable 
sights. She took the softer Lowland scenery of the Tweed 
and its tributaries— which had not then found its vates sacer 
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in Scott—on her way north, travelling from Langholm to 
Edinburgh by way of Hawick and Selkirk. Leaving 
‘cannie Edinburgh,’ with its castle, its romance, and its 
smells—the latter at that time, as in the days of Captain 
Burt, in undisturbed possession of the Old Town—she 
crossed the ferry, and visited Loch Leven and the Rumbling 
Brig and Caldron Linn of the Devon. From Stirling she 
struck for the Trosachs, and back by the Pass of Leny, 
Loch Earn, Comrie, Crieff, and Glenalmond to Perth. 
Thence she made for Blairgowrie, whence she visited 
Loch Clunie and the Reeky Linn of Isla; then, striking 
the Tay at Dunkeld, she travelled up the north side of the 
river to its junction with the Tummel, and so on through 
the Pass of Killiecrankie into the great Highland road 
leading up Glen Garry and down Speyside to Fort George 
and Inverness. But we need not follow the adventurous 
lady through all her itinerary : enough to say that on her 
backward journey from the Highland capital she pushed 
forward, doubled, zigzagged, and made détours with ex- 
cellent judgment, true to her principle of omitting none of 
the famous sights. Where roads were not practicable for 
her carriage, she walked or rode, and on one occasion 
when her horses were tired she made a détour of eighteen 
miles in a peat-cart, being, as she says, not easily deterred 
when she had an object in view. The object in this case 
It says much for the pitch to which public 
order had been brought in Scotland by the end of the 
century that Mrs. Murray, with her man and her maid— 
the man perched behind the carriage on a specially con- 
structed seat—travelled through and through the wildest 
parts of the country without receiving insult or annoyance, 
except from a saucy and ragged urchin in the Canongate 
of Edinburgh, who, seeing her picking her way daintily in 
a white muslin dress through that ancient thoroughfare, 
saved her all further suspense about her appearance by ¢ 
well-calculated splash from a filthy pool. 

Though Mrs. Murray is so thorough and practical in her 
advice to the traveller about inns and roads and distances 
and appliances for journeying in comfort, we must not 
suppose that she was unromantic and unsentimental. On 
the contrary, all these things were but means to an end: 
the better enjoyment of the fine scenery. Her passion 
for the picturesque was genuine ; no traveller in Scotland 
before her writes with anything like the same copious 
eloquence and enthusiasm. A little too copious per- 
haps, one could wish at times that her progress were 
attended with a less riotous retinue of adjectives. Still, 
they are an intelligent crowd, and pervaded by genuine 


was Glencoe. 


feeling. As a practical person she seems to have 
thought that a traveller's mind was most free for the 
contemplation of the sublime and the beautiful when 
the body was placed on a solid basis of material com- 
fort ; but, though personal ease was not a drawback to 
her worship of wild Nature, she was a sufficiently ardent 
devotee to make considerable sacrifices and to forget her- 
self amidst considerable hardships. ‘As for lovers of 
Nature,’ she says in describing how she left Tweedside by 
a narrow road cut in the mountain’s side, ‘in the sublime 
and beautiful, they can have neither eyes to see their dan- 
ger, nor any sensation but that of regret at quitting a scene 
so enchanting.’ So deep an impression had the pastoral 
beauties of Tweedside made upon the fair tourist, near a 
spot which was not yet enriched with the plantations of 
Abbotsford, and when The Lay of the Last Minstrel was yet 
unsung. An unsympathetic reader might accuse the lady 
of ‘gushing’ over this and many another scene in her long 
journey: but the point is that women of lively sensibilities 
did gush with such rapture over picturesque Scotland, and 
that Scotland was a land of romance and a place of pil- 
grimage to them before Scott extended the fashion and 
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before Wordsworth consecrated the worship of Nature in 
his verse. First in the list of natural objects that ‘ haunted 
him like a passion’ Wordsworth places ‘the sounding 
cataract’: and it would seem to have held an equally 
prominent place in the affections of Mrs. Murray, if we 
may judge from the pains she took to visit and describe 
every waterfall within the scope of her travels. The 
Caldron Linn of Devon, the Falls of the Kelty, the 
Reeky Linn of Isla, the Fall of Foyers, the Moness Falls, 
the ‘ astonishing cascade of Loch Etive, Stonebyers Force, 
and Corra Linn on the Clyde, and a dozen others less cele- 
brated received her enthusiastic admiration, and she proved 
the reality of it by scrambling at no little risk to her limbs 
and her clothes into advantageous points of view. Those 
who think that the worship of Nature was introduced by 
the great Lake Poet would read Mrs. Murray’s tour with 
some surprise: the truth is that the growth of this feel- 
ing must be traced considerably further back into the 
eighteenth century. 

One would like to know more about the lady who thought 
herself defrauded of her just rights in not receiving the 
dedication of The Lady of the Lake. 
to discover nothing about her, except that she made this 


We have been able 


tour ‘in search of the picturesque’: not so much as 
whether she was brunette or blonde, tall or short. 
is a glow of high spirits in the book, a frankness and 
directness, that excite a personal interest in the writer. 


Was she after all a terrible overpowering person, of hearty 


There 


masculine force, loud-voiced and overbearing ; or was it 
by the charms proper to her sex that she made her way so 
triumphantly ? One inclines to the latter alternative : the 
lady’s address to possible critics is almost ostentatiously 
One little fact that we 
have a bearing on the question: by 


her name to Mrs. Aust. 


feminine. have discovered may 


1810 she had changed 





BEES AT THE HEATHER. 


S soon as the first yellow tint begins to show on the 
oats, the village bee-man of the Borderland thinks 

it time his skeps were away to the moorland, for then the 
flower harvest is almost over, and the heather is coming 
into bloom. He has been making preparations for months 
in anticipation of an event of importance to his pocket and 
associated in his mind with mystery and romance. Veterans 
who have made the pilgrimage annually for twenty or thirty 
years are rich in anecdotes ; and the youths, to whom ex- 
citement comes so seldom, regard it as the great adventure 
of the year. They live some fifteen or twenty miles from 
the hills, which, save for these visits, they know only as 
the great purple barriers to their horizon ; and the jour- 
ney, besides having to be made at night, is attended 
with a pleasing sense of peril alike from the wild nature 
of the road and the character of the burden. But while 
the young men are attracted by the fun and the danger, 
the elders are canvassing matters of import. Since 
swarming-time they have been busied with devices for 
making as much as they can from the heather. The 
flower honey gleaned in the district I allude to almost 
exclusively from bean blossom and white clover, although 
in the opinion of connoisseurs the most delicious and by 
far the most beautiful, does not sell so well, owing to a 
want of consistency in the wax, the result of which is that 
it runs easily, Nevertheless there are generally a few rich 
customers who will take a top of it; and to give the bees 
space to work in it is sometimes necessary to take one 
from a hive which was weak in the winter, and there- 
fore not allowed to swarm, or from an unusually strong 
top swarm. Frequently, however, when the top is only 
partly filled, the owner instead of removing it will 
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insert an ‘eke ’ between the skep and the top. In that 
case the bees, which seem conscious of the weakness of 
flower wax, reseal the comb with that from the heather, 
and the whole is sold as heather honey. Yet this is 
attended with some risk. The last time I accompanied an 
excursion of this kind, what with the jolting of the cart 
and the warmth of the night the honey melted, or at least 
the cells gave way, and a fine top swarm was literally 
drowned in honey. The same thing happened to another 
hive which had been formed by throwing together three 
‘virgin’ swarms, z.e. swarms from top swarms. 

In places adjacent to the heather, or within a few 
miles of it, the usual plan is to carry the skeps on 
stretchers: at first, indeed, that was the common practice 
everywhere ; but when the distance is great and there are 
many hives to transport, it is impracticable. A few bee- 
keepers are so fortunately placed that they can convey 
the skeps by train, and it was once common to employ 
donkeys. Two skeps were strapped on either side, and 
the owner followed behind, or led his beast over the 
more difficult parts of the road. One advantage of this 
was that after a few hours’ rest at a shepherd’s cottage he 
could ride home on the animal’s back. The long cart 
borrowed from a neighbouring farmer is now most gene- 
rally used. It is brought down after dark, when the bees, 
after the completion of their day’s work, have retired for 
the night, and the owner has foiled their egress with a 
piece of perforated tin. Where a number of villagers 
have each a hive or two they combine to employ several 
carts, and the scene before departure is very animated. 
An old man with a hood goes round handling all the skeps, 
for he can guess their weight to a pound, and merely by 
the scent of a hive is able to tell its condition, and many 
a heart is rendered light or heavy by his ominous nod or 
almost imperceptible smile. He, too, examines the packing 
with scrupulous care, for there are parts of the road where 
the stones are so large and the ruts so deep that the jolt- 
ing will test every weak place, and he has been on expedi- 
tions where the horses have been stung to death and the 
driver has only escaped by flight. At last, however, all 
is ready, and the procession moves off along the dark road, 
rendered darker by the elms on either side, but the vil- 
lagers let it be as late as possible for the sake of coolness 
and also that day may break before they come to the 
path perilous among the hills. At dawn the 
angler, as he is casting his first fly on the hill stream 


summer 


and wondering as he does so whether rain or sunshine is 
portended by the night-cap on the hill and the ribbons of 
mist waving above the pine tree, will catch a view of the 
varts slowly rumbling along a wheel-track midway between 
the woody slope and the water. Men and horses all look tired 
and draggled, but their journey is well-nigh at an end. A 
few miles more, and the welcome salutation of the shy dogs 
in the glen which see strangers so seldom will announce 
the end of their labours. 

In a very brief space of time the hives are placed on 
their stances within a disused circular sheep-fold, and the 
bees are let out. After one sweep round, in which they 
seem to take their bearings, the industrious and business- 
like insects settle down to work, and within an incredibly 
short space of time they may be seen returning with 
their burdens. It is usual to pay the shepherd a small 
sum—half-a-crown or so—to keep an eye on the skeps, 
and I have counted from six hundred to a thousand 
The field of heather, extending 
over many thousand acres, is visited by the convoy, and 
old hands will tell at once by the very hue of it if 


under one man’s charge. 


there is honey; if the night has been dewy, however, 
and the morning balmy, one’s boots are whitened with 
On such a day the 


pollen while walking through it. 
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stream of bees from the fold to the heath is so large 
and continuous as almost to darken the air; and so intent 
on their work are they that like men in a hurry they 
will hurtle against any obstacle, with this difference, 
however—that he who happens to be the obstacle is 
certain to be stung. Yet it requires all their industry, 
for the harvest is a very brief one, enduring in its 
fulness seldom longer than a fortnight. In cold and 
wet weather there is no honey, and a chilly September 
brings it all to a close. Needless to say that when the 
flasks are produced and the whisky mingled with cold 
spring water from the glen is passed round, much 
attention is paid to the presages of the weather-wise 
shepherd of the hills. Nothing more can be done in 
the meantime. When the autumnal winds are driving 
before them the first shower of withered leaves, when 
the harvest wages have been paid and the kirn dance 
held, when the children are beginning to look for 
blackberry and hazel-nut, the bee-keepers will come 
back for their hives. Gloomily they will travel home in 
mist and rain if the season has been cold and the skeps 
are empty; but far other will they fare if the season 
has been good and twenty-pound tops are common, while 
there are top swarms that will turn the scale at forty. 
It is to journeys home under these conditions that the 
rustic owes his romantic associations with bees at the 
heather; for the silent hills and the burns glittering in 
moonlight and the quaint steadings and ruined Border 
keeps have full justice done to their charms by those who, 
even in the midst of their admiration, are totting up their 
probable gains and thinking of the advantage of beginning 
the winter with a cupboard full of honey and a pantry 
full of mead. During the next few days the children 
will be almost as much delighted to see the bees fumi- 
gated and the hives thrown together to form winter 
stances as to revel in the honey, which they will devour 
in wedges. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
GOLFING SONG. 

(TO THE TUNE OF ‘ THE LEATHER BOTTEL.’) 
we I survey the world around, 

The wondrous things that do abound ; 

The ships that on the sea do swim 
To keep out foes that none come in, 
Well, let them all say what they can, 
"Twas for one end, the use of man ; 
So I wish him joy, whate’er befall, 
Who first found out the Gutty Golf-ball. 


Now what do you say to those balls of feather 
Which burst in the wet or frosty weather, 

And if a man hit them but twice on the head 
The stuffing came out like a feather-bed ? 

But if it had been a good gutty ball 

A few taps on the head had not mattered at all; 
So I wish him joy, whate’er befall, 

Who first found out the Gutty Golf-ball. 

Then what do you say to the ‘ putty ’ Eclipse ? 

It can run, but i’ faith its flight’s an ellipse ; 

It ‘dooks’ and ‘ stoops,’ and in the rough ground 
For ever will in the worst lie be found. 

But if it had been a good gutty ball 

It had carried the rough without touching at all ; 
So I wish him joy, whate’er befall, 

Who first found out the Gutty Golf-ball. 

Then what do you say to the ‘ Silvertown’? 

Oh! ’tis very well when the wind you go down, 
But when it’s a-blowing a breeze in your face, 
Why, you’re apt to alight in a very queer place, 
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For smite as you may, and with all your force, 
Yet it hardly will hold to its proper course ; 
So I wish him luck, whate’er befall, 

Who first found out the Gutty Golf-ball. 


Then what do you say to these balls of wood ? 

Oh no, i’ faith, they cannot be good, 

Though Frenchies do boast of hitting so hard 

As to drive them a full four hundred yard,* 

Yet I'll wager that if they ‘ll step over from France 
A good old gutty will lead them a dance; 

So I wish him joy, whate’er befall, 

Who first found out the Gutty Golf-ball. 


And when the gutty at last grows old— 
One half of its use has yet to be told— 
You can get it re-made, nigh equal to new ; 
It drives as well, and it putts as true ; 
Or, if held in a candle, it gives good glue 
To stick things together or patch a shoe ; 
So I wish him joy, whate’er befall, 
Who first found out the Gutty Golf-ball. 
Horace G. Hutcuinson. 


* Zola is the authority for this measurement ; and he is said to be a 
realistic writer. 





REVIEWS. 
ENGLISHMEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Englishmen in the French Revolution. By JOHN G. ALGER. 
London : Sampson Low, 


Mr. Alger’s book is one which the reviewer must needs 
regard with respect and some degree of puzzle. The respect is 
due to his industry and critical care, the puzzle to the fact that 
one does not exactly know where to begin onit. From the 
nature of things it is a disorderly book. The author has to 
notice a long list of men and women—most of them obscure— 
who did not act as a body, and had as the only bond of union 
among them their presence in one capacity or another in one 
stage or another of the French Revolution and the Empire. 
Such a volume needs must be of the nature of a biographical 
dictionary, whether the author takes the mere alphabetical 
order or another. Mr. Alger has striven by ingenious classifi- 
cation to force his confusing materials into the form of a narra- 
tive ; but success was impossible. He divides his characters 
into ‘ Outlaws and Conspirators,’ or ‘ Enthusiasts,’ or ‘The Guil- 
lotined,’ and so forth ; but the names in one class will insist on 
turning up in the others. In reality the only division other 
than a merely formal one of which his Englishmen are sus- 
ceptible is their classification as witnesses of the Revolution 
and prisoners of Napoleon. Mr. Alger was entitled to 
deal with his materials in his own way, and he has sup- 
plied those who wish to use his book for purposes of 
reference with ample indexes and lists. The care taken 
by him in hunting up his facts appears to us, as far as 
we can judge of an obscure matter, to have been excel- 
lent. It is quite as conspicuous in what he cannot tell as 
in what he can: for, as whoever has tried research knows, it 
is often as hard to make sure that there is nothing as to 
find out what there is, We note only one oversight—and 
that with some deference: Mr. Alger makes no mention 
of Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglass, the author of two 
little-known volumes of memoirs. Sir James was among 
the English travellers stopped by Napoleon. He married a 
Frenchwoman, sent her over as his agent, and afterwards 
tried to repudiate her in a rather scandalous way. He had 
fought at Minden in his youth, and, if he is himself to be be- 
lieved, asked Lord George Sackville after the battle, in sheer 
innocence, what the cavalry had been doing during the action. 
He could not understand why Lord George scowled at him and 
the other officers present grinned. Werecommend him to Mr. 
Alger’s attention in a second edition. 

Englishmen, or at least British subjects and men of British 
descent, figured in the very earliest scenes of the Revolution in 
the character of released captives. Such were, for instance 
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the eccentric Earl of Massareene, an Irish peer, who, as he 
frankly informed Nicholas Berryer, had been brought to 
La Force by ‘women, wine, gambling, rascally lawyers and 
doctors, lastly, my own follies.’ Lord Massareene had refused 
to compound with his creditors, and lived in La Force with 
some splendour on the rent forwarded by his Irish steward. 
During the riots in 1789 the Earl encouraged the other pri- 
soners to break out of their prison, which they did, shouting to 
the governor, who threatened to oppose them, ‘ Kill us, and 
then you will have to pay our debts.’ The governor thought it 
better to let them go. Lord Massareene returned home, and 
died in 1805. Again, there was Major Whyte or Whyte de 
Malleville—‘ majeur d’immensité,’ as he called himself—the 
long-bearded prisoner released from the Bastille, of whom there 
be tales. The investigations of M. Begis, quoted by Mr. Alger 
in an appendix, have proved that he was a Dublin man, a 
soldier of fortune in the regiment of Lally Tollendal ; that he 
was imprisoned as a madman on the petition of his family ; 
and that after his release from the Bastille he died a lunatic 
at the Petites Maisons. As the Revolution went on, other 
Englishmen and Scotsmen (Mr. Alger includes both under the 
first name) turned up. There were Royalists of the stamp of 
Quintin Craufurd, who spent the income of a large fortune 
gained in the East in Paris, and was active in vain efforts to 
save Marie Antoinette. Craufurd outlived Napoleon, and was 
in point of position and ability the foremost of the ‘Englishmen’ 
who figured in the Revolution. The Abbé Edgeworth was more 
famous fora moment,and Tom Paine made more noise for a day, 
no doubt ; but neither of them was a man of the stamp of Crau- 
furd. With Paine were to be found some other English of both 
sexes who came to Paris in the character of fanatical admirers of 
the Revolution. There, for instance, were Stone and his ‘ elec- 
tive affinity,’ Helen Williams. Helen Williams had been the 
friend of Mme. Roland, and might have married Bancal. She 
out-lived the Revolution, settled for good in France, and died 
in peace. Boswell deprived her of the adjective ‘amiable’ in 
Johnson—she had been petted a little by the great lexico- 
grapher, who was seldom stern to pretty girls—because of a 
story that she had exulted indecently over the murdered Swiss 
Guards. It seems there was no truth in the charge. On the 
contrary, Helen Williams constrained Wolfe Tone to call her 
too decent. A lady of a more frisky character who figured in 
those scenes was Grace Dalrymple Elliott, ‘divorced wife of 
Dr. (afterwards Sir) John Elliott, successively the mistress of 
Lord Valentia, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Orleans.’ 
She wrote a romancing book which took in Sainte-Beuve—no 
small feat—about her adventures. Undoubtedly she was im- 
prisoned at Versailles in the same room with one Doctor Gem, 
a distinct crank, who used to wake her in the morning to 
expound Locke and Helvetius, but did not otherwise pre- 
sume on her unhappy position. Of Maria Louisa Murphy, 
whilom inmate of the Parc-aux-Cerfs, there is less known. 
She was divorced by a third husband in 1798. ‘Cranks,’ 
as a matter of course, abounded in those scenes. Gem 
was one, but the best of all was Mr. Robert Pigott, who 
represented England on Cloots’s ‘Deputation of the Human 
Race’ and at the Feast of Pikes. Pigott was a Shropshire 
country gentleman of good estate and of Jacobite connections. 
In 1776 he was persuaded that England was going to ruin, sold 
his estates, and retired to the Continent. He was a man who 
went bald-headed into every fad that came in his way—vegetari- 
anism for one, and belief in Emma Hamilton’s quack, Graham, 
for another. Inthe heat of the folly of the Revolution, he per- 
suaded the Parisians to wear caps asa protest against des- 
potism. He was even, says Mr. Alger, the populariser of the 
identical Cap of Liberty which has covered such infinite quanti- 
ties of folly ever since. It cannot after that be said that we 
were for nothing in the emancipation of mankind. A less 
amusing person of the same stamp was the younger Watt, who 
figured in the Constitutional Whig deputation to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and made more or less of a fool of himself in 
processions with flags and a bust of Algernon Sidney. A 
less tolerable person than either of these was the scoundrel 
Greve, who hounded poor Mme. Du Barry to death. On the 
whole, Mr. Alger proves pretty clearly that this generation 
has not had a monopoly of fools, faddists, and unpatriotic 
fanatics. Not the least striking of his stories is that of the two 
O’Sullivans, one of whom illustrated, at the expense of his 
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brother, the old saying that when an Irishman has to be 
roasted another will be found to turn the spit. 

Many of the persons named in the book were quiet mechanics 
or inmates of the English, Scottish, and Irish religious houses 
in France. On them the misfortunes of the Revolution fel] 
heavily. They were driven from their homes, and many of 
both sexes found their way to the scaffold. Lingard the his- 
torian, then a seminary student, had a narrow escape for his life, 
Others were dragged from prison to prison, or escaped through 
innumerable perils and suffering. Mr. Alger quotes in an 
appendix from the Ms. of Stoneyhurst College the narratives 
of the English Benedictine nuns of the Rue de l’Alouette in 
Paris and of the house at Cambray. The poor ladies were 
hustled and driven about in the insolent bullying way which 
the cads whom the Revolution had put at the head of France 
thought vigorous. The last chapters of Mr. Alger’s book are 
devoted to those English, Fox among them, who came over 
during the short peace of Amiens, and then to the unfortunate 
people who were ‘interned’ by Napoleon when war broke out. 
This was one of the great man’s many mistakes, for it certainly 
angered this country unspeakably, and was felt by all as a 
species of personal aggravation, while it did no shadow of harm 
to our fighting power. It appears that the prisoners in many 
cases reconciled themselves to the position, and led an easy- 
going life enough. We have said enough to show that Mr 
Alger has written a book which will be useful for purposes of 
reference and which is amusing. 


THE CHESTERFIELD LETTERS. 


Letters Written by Lord Chesterfield to his Son. Selected by 
CHARLES SAYLE. London: Walter Scott. 


Nothing in the world has greater vitality than a lie. Once 
uttered, denunciation is idle. The indolent accept it blindly 
rather than be at the pains of establishing the truth. For more 
than a century false accounts of the quarrel between Chester- 
field and Johnson have been circulated. Even in Boswell’s 
time a story was current that Johnson had taken a sudden dis- 
gust ‘ by having one day been kept long waiting in Lord Ches- 
terfield’s ante-chamber.’ The Doctor himself explicitly stated 
that ‘there never was any particular incident which produced 
a quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and him.’ Yet the lexico- 
grapher ina fit of sullenness has provided a literary painter 
with a subject. And now Mr. Sayle, who has produced an 
edition of Lord Chesterfield’s ZLeffers, gives another pre- 
posterous version of the legend, adding a touch of flunkey- 
ism all his own. ‘Either the Earl objected to having the 


‘or 


old man annoying his guests at table,’ writes Mr. Sayle, 
else he was not sufficiently pressing with his money ; any- 
how, the Doctor felt repelled, left off calling, and never 
sought another patron. Years afterwards, when he brought 
out his Dictionary (1755), there was a letter prefixed to the 
first edition, entitled “The Blast of Doom,” proclaiming that 
patronage shall be no more.’ Every statement in this pas- 
sage is easy of refutation. In 1747, when Samuel Johnson 
addressed the plan of his Déctionary to Lord Chesterfield, he 
was not an ‘old man,’ nor had he attained the dignity of the 
doctorate. He had written little but Lomdon and the Life of 
Savage, while his eccentric personality and his capacity of sar- 
casm were unknown. What Mr. Sayle is pleased to mean by 
Johnson’s annoying the Earl’s guests at dinner remains a mys- 
tery. If the lexicographer’s clumsy method of eating which is 
revealed to us in the pages of Boswell is referred to, Johnson’s 
own assertion that Lord Chesterfield never saw him eat in his 
life should be contradiction enough. And Mr. Sayle might 
remember, if he has ever read Boswell (which we doubt), 
that Johnson’s reputation as a master of invective and a 
merciless opponent of shallow pretenders, was in 1747 as 
yet unestablished. The suggestion that the Earl was ‘ not suffi- 
ciently pressing with his money’ could not have been advanced 
by any one who had even a superficial knowledge of Johnson's 
life and character. That he was more than sufficiently pressing 
with his own money'acrowd of retainers bore ungrudging wit- 
ness. Yet henever swerved a hair’s-breadth from his path to 
ask for bounty at the hands of others. ‘The Blast of Doom’ 
was not prefixed to the first or any other edition of the Dic 
tionary. \t was addressed privately to Lord Chesterfield, and, 
as Boswell tells us, Johnson had ‘a remarkable delicacy 
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with respect to the circulation of this letter.” © He declined 
to allow it to be read to Lord Hardwicke, and Boswell 
himself had not seen it in 1781, when Johnson dictated it to 
him from memory.’ Mr. Sayle can advance no plea in ex- 
tenuation of his wanton inaccuracy. . In an age’ when every 
one who can hold a pen has turned editor we do-not look for 
research. But the most ignorant dabbler in the production 
of cheap series may find access to Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Fohnson, and not incur the charge of originality. In the pages 
of the immortal. biography Johnson’s dealings with Lord 
Chesterfield are -set forth with the utmost care and circum- 
stance. The plan of the Déctionary was addressed: to:Lord 
Chesterfield at the desire of Dodsley. Johnson laid hold of 
Dodsley’s suggestion as a pretext for delay, and said to, Dr. 
‘Bathurst: ‘Now if any good comes of my addressing: Lord 
Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep policy, when, ini-fact, it 
was only.a casual excuse for laziness.’ During the sevem years 
which Johnson devoted to his monumental task, Lord Chester- 
field displayed not the slightest interest'in the progress; of the 
work.. But when the dictionary was on the eve of publication 
he made a deliberate bid for the dedication in two articles con- 
tributed to 7he World. The transparent meanness of this artifice 
fully justified the indignant query, ‘Is not a Patron, my Lord, one 
who looks withunconcern onaman struggling for life in the water 
and when he has reached ground encumbers him with help?’ 
Johnson was more angered by the papers in 7he World than 
by the would-be patron’s neglect. ‘I have sailed a long and 
painful voyage round the world of the English language,’ he 
said to Garrick, ‘and does he now send out two cock-boats to 
tow me into harbour ?’ 

Mr. Sayle’s failure to appreciate Lord Chesterfield and his 
letters is as complete as his ignorance of Samuel Johnson. The 
wit, the statesman, the man of the world reminds Mr. Sayle of 
some unfinished church at Bologna. ‘One sees the outline of 
the structure, which was to have been raised, but for two cen- 
turies it has stood uncompleted, a monument to her greatness 
and her shame.’ This is sheer nonsense. The comparison might 
justly apply to Rossetti or some other genius of the nineteenth 
century, whose performance fell short of his intention. But un- 
realised ideals are not characteristic of the eighteenth century. 
The contemporaries of Walpole and Pope ‘came off.’ Chester- 
field above all aimed at no more than he knew he could achieve ; 
and the editor who can compare him to an unfinished structure 
convicts himself of completely misunderstanding both Chester- 
field and his age. 

We don’t expect grammar in the Camelotian preface any 
more than the ‘gods’ did at the old Vic., and we don’t often 
get it. It is thus that Mr. Sayle sums up Lord Chesterfield’s 
character: ‘Careless of the interests of those around him ; 
careless and callous of what was demanded of man by men; 
careless of speech so long as he could create a 4om-mot or a 
well-balanced phrase, Lord Chesterfield’s life is characteristic 
of his time.’ But the rawest of editors might ‘jine his flats’ 
w little better than Mr. Sayle contrives to.do. Ifhe has neither 
eye nor ear for grammar, he should at least verify his facts and 
strive to attain a more modest style. 


SCOTS PRE-REFORMATION ARCHITECTURE, 


Pre-Reformation Churches of Fife and the Lothians. By J. 
RUSSELL WALKER, Architect, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Scot. 
Vol. 1.: Fife. Edinburgh: Published by the Author. 


Some thirty or forty years since the publication of Billings’s 
Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland revealed 
the fact that Scotland was rich in architectural remains of 
artistic as well as historic interest. Billings, however, con- 
veyed the impression that few examples of any value remained 
to examine and describe ; and it is only within recent years 
that the contrary has been clearly demonstrated by the appear- 
ance of such works as MacGibbon and Ross’s Castedlated 
Architecture of Scotland. The volume now under review 
supplies remarkable confirmation ; for, though dealing with 
the single county of Fife, it contains drawings of twenty-five 
pre-Reformation churches not one of which does Billings 
mention. There can-be no doubt that a just appreciation of 
the value of Scots ecclesiastical remains, both great and 
little, and a sense of the national obligation to preserve at 
least a faithful record of them, are becoming much more 
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general. - Fortunately, too, we are in a better position than 
ever we have been for securing correct presentations of those 
among ‘them which are doomed to disappear. Architectural 
drawing has kept pace with the archeological spirit ; and the 
picturesque and popular work of Billings and his like is not of 
a type to satisfy the modern ecclesiologist. To the late George 
Edmund Street more than to any other is owing the final de- 
velopment of what may he called scientific sketching as applied 
to architecture, and therewith to a very large extent an im- 
provement in the illustration of ancient buildings not dreamt 
of in the philosophy of the excellent Grose. Mr. Russell 
‘Walker’s volume is a good example of the latter-day method. 
Aiming at full delineation, he applies the measuring-rod to 
every fragment of medizval architecture in Fife, and gives us 
a series of geometrical drawings—plans, elevations, sections, 
and details all to scale—without once indylging in the levity 
of’perspective. The result—a faithful,and enduring record of 
much that ordinary oliservers and ordjnary draughtsmen would 
think unworthy of notice-+is a welcame addition to Scots eccle- 
siology.: : The author has approached his task in the right spirit, 
inasmuclvas :(we learn from. his preface) he has fully recognised 
the importance of recording systematically and exhaustjvéty-all 
such minor ecclesiastical antiquities, however triflingor unbeauti- 
ful, as may shed light on Scottish social or artistic history. In 
this ambition, and within the limits which he has prescribed 
himself, Mr. Walker has been fairly successful, and it is to be 
hoped that he may be encouraged by a due recognition of his 
merits to deal in the same wavy not merely as he proposes with 
the minor antiquities of the Lothians, but also with those of 
other counties ; or, failing this, that others equally competent 
may be found willing to take up the work where he leaves it. 

In the present volume, which is devoted to Fife, twenty-nine 
several pre-Reformation churches are briefly described and 
fully illustrated. They vary greatly in importance and interest, 
and furnish examples of East-country Gothic architecture of 
many different periods, from the curious little oratory on 
Inchcolm to the nondescript parish church of Dairsie, which 
Mr. Walker (following the example of Billings) has, we think 
judiciously, ‘included in his collection. The most interesting 
of the older samples is, of course, the church at, Leuchars. 
This is illustrated in a series of twelve plates well filled 
with measured drawings and details, excellent of their kind, 
but like all the rest still leaving something to desire. Thus, 
there is a lack of the enlarged details peculiarly necessary 
to convey a faithful idea of characteristic features. Norman 
details are difficult to read at best, but it is impossible to 
make anything of the section of arch mouldings shown on 
plate 11, while those on plates 9 and 10 are hardly more intel- 
ligible. Others are much more fully made out, those of the 
churches at Crail, Cupar, St. Monance, and St. Salvator’s (St. 
Andrews) being specially worthy of commendation. 

With a considerable amount of variety, even among the later 
churches, the towers of Fife. have yet a strong family resem- 
blance. There are two types : those with the turret stairs within 
the tower walls, as at. Cupar and Dysart ; and those with the 
turret forming an adjunct to the tower, as at Crail and Holy 
Trinity, St. Andrews. The most striking peculiarity of both 
types is the absence. of buttresses. The tower of St. Regulus 
seems to have set the fashion for the whole Kingdom, and an 
excellent fashion it is. In,their stern simplicity the Fife towers 
produce an effect at once remarkably pleasing and imposing, 
and come very near to realising Mr. Ruskin’s ideal type, which 
has always these two characteristics ; ‘the first, that they rise 
from massive foundations to lighter summits, frowning with 
battlements"perhaps, but yet evidently more pierced and thinner 
in wall than beneath ; the second, that whatever the form of 
the tower, it shall not appear to stand by help of buttresses.’ In 
the Fife towers these characteristics are so conspicuous that 
Mr. Ruskin need not have gone to Venice to find a contrast 
with that Edinburgh example in which he discerns the essence 
of ‘our British system of tower-building.’ 

All the parish churches here illustrated bear witness to the 
terrible havoc wrought amang our medieval monuments by the 
reckless attempts of our forefathers to adapt them to Presby- 
terian uses, the increase of population, and the convenience or 
exclusiveness of ‘the laird’ whose hideous aisle (the family 
vault beneath and the family loft above) disfigures so many of 
the older sort. Mr. Walker has been careful to note, and as 
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far as possible to illustrate, these various mutilations : by no 
means an easy task, but one which well repays any amount of 
labour bestowed upon it. He has also given careful drawings 
of the more ancient bells, collection plates, and monumental 
remains, and has shown in very full detail the pulpit of St. 
Salvator’s. He wisely abstains from lengthened historical 
commentary, and confines himself very much to a descrip- 
tion based upon personal observation. This is really all that 
the student wants: the facts, as they present themselves to 
an intelligent observer, succinctly stated in so far as they cannot 
be delineated. The work, indeed, is sure to be interesting to 
many beyond the circle to which it is addressed ; and it may, 
as we have hinted it should, turn out to be the beginnings 
of a complete thesaurus of Scottish medieval architecture. 
There should be no great difficulty if only a number of good 
draughtsmen might be induced to act in concert. They could 
hardly do better than follow Mr. Walker's lead, adopting his 
method, making their results identical in size and format 
with his own, and like him exhausting their particular districts. 
The numbers thus produced, in different places and at different 
times, would ultimately form a whole of the greatest value. In 
such ascheme some trifling changes might well be made. One is 
that the pages should be numbered so as to make reference easy ; 
another would consist in the use of photography for the adequate 
representation of sculpture, the delicacy of which is hardly to 
be caught by any other process ; and yet another is the addi- 
tion of anotice of every existing ecclesiastical building within 
the prescribed area, whether illustrated or not—or rather, a list 
of those not included in the collection because already illus- 
trated, with a reference to the place in which they might be 
found. Progress should not be hampered by vain repetitions, 
nor our shelves encumbered with unnecessary as well as costly 
duplicates. What we want to know is where to lay hands 
on the record of whatever is worth recording : that and no 
more. 


JEWISH HISTORY. 


History of the People of Israel. By ERNEST RENAN. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 
Fiidische Geschichte. By EDUARD KRAHE. Berlin: Appelius. 

M. Renan’s translator does him nothing like justice. His 
English is often mean and inexact, and his press correction 
very slovenly. Almost every page is disfigured by some 
absurd misprint; and as he has the slenderest acquaintance 
with the subject of the work, and makes the strangest blunders, 
his results are far from edifying. 

M. Renan regards the period embraced by the present 
volume, extending some 300 years, from the accession of 
David to the fall of Samaria, as the most important in the 
history of Israel. Undoubtedly it is a period of great import- 
ance, though some of the events that stand out in history, 
such as the disruption of the monarchy under Rehoboam and 
the fall of the northern kingdom, were of little consequence so 
far as the real mission of Israel was concerned. Though the 
two kingdoms were occasionally hostile, the consciousness of 
the unity of the whole people was never lost, at least among 
the higher minds in the country. Hosea, a prophet of the 
North, has the tenderest regard for Judah, while all the Judean 
prophets, Amos, Isaiah, and Micah, are deeply interested in 
the destinies of Samaria. And, though the fall of the 
northern State might be considered a lamentably premature 
close to the history of a brilliant and gifted people, perhaps the 
work of the North was really done and its energies exhausted, 
as Hosea says. At any rate Judah took up the task that had 
fallen from its hands and pursued it witha far clearer conscious- 
ness of what that task was. The really important events of this 
period were the elevation of the Davidic dynasty to the throne, 
and the brilliant reign of its first member ; the selection of 
Jerusalem as the political and religious centre of the State ; the 
erection of the Temple ; and the consolidation of the prophetic 
order. Every one of these exerted the profoundest influ- 
ence on the thought and life of the people to the end of its 
history. Each of them was like a river which grows broader 
and more imposing with every league of its progress. It would 
be a mistake, however, to suppose that these great streams of 
influence just rose out of the ground at this time. Even if they 
did, they were perennial springs which great preceding rains 
had fed, They cannot be explained apart from a powerful 
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past. This past, over which mists may hang, is the cloudy 
mountain land where lies the cradle of all the streams which 
we observe running through the history. M. Renan is fully 
conscious of the significance of prophecy, and rightly seizes 
the essential point in it, the rise or revelation of truth in the 
individual consciousness, which he identifies with the prin- 
ciple of Protestantism. But he attributes too great a ré/e 
to the prophets, at least those of the ninth and eighth 
centuries, when he credits them with being the creators 
of Moses and Mosaism—in other words, of Jehovahism, 
and thus both of Christianity and Islam. The prophets 
did not create Mosaism any more than the Evangelists created 
Christ and Christianity or than Milton or Bunyan created 
Puritanism. To all succeeding ages they may be said to have 
created it, but its elements were everywhere strewing the 
ground about themselves. They reared the fabric which we 
still look upon, but the foundation was already laid, and the 
stones and pillars, which they fitted into place, were already 
hewn and carved to their hand. M. Renan, indeed, wisely 
says that it is never possible to find the precise moment when 
any truth arose, a saying singularly true of the Old Testament; 
and he acknowledges that ‘ Puritan Jahveism, preached by the 
prophets, had its roots as far back as the time of David and 
Solomon’ (p. 129). One who reads the history of David with 
different eyes will probably find its roots going deeper. 

To write the history of Israel is certainly a great task. M. 
Renan acknowledges that it is, though not in his judgment the 
greatest that a man can undertake. The history of Israel is 
virtually the history of Christianity and Islam. Yet none 
of these is the history of humanity in its true essential 
aspects. The influence of these religions or systems of thought 
has been so wide and powerful that many have concluded it 
would be perpetual. But though some elements which they 
contain may enter into the eventual judgment which mankind 
will form of itself, as a whole they are destined to perish. 
Already they are being dissolved as fogs by the sun. It is true 
that the formulas which will finally express what mankind is 
have not yet been found, but the alphabet in which they will be 
written has been discovered, and not by Israel but by Greece. 
And, had M. Renan his life to begin again, it is to the 
history of Greece that he would devote himself, to give to 
mankind the key to the mystery which for so long it has been 
to itself. Everybody will lament (except, perhaps, students of 
Greek history) the early misdirection of M. Renan’s genius, 
which has postponed (who can say for how many centuries ?) 
the crowning achievement of human thought. 

The historian of Israel has first of all to unravel a very 
tangled historical and literary problem, and secondly he has to 
trace the most remarkable religious movement that the world 
has seen. For the one a well-balanced historical criticism is 
necessary, and for the other at least religious sympathy. M. 
Renan is too fond of colour and epigram to inspire confidence 
in his historical judgments. His history of David is a cari- 
cature entirely inconsistent with itself. David’s was ‘an essen- 
tially egotistical mind, closed against any disinterested idea, 
and yet ‘the devotion of these men (his officers) to their chief 
had no limits.’ His removal of the Ark of Jahveh to Jeru- 
salem was a piece of State policy, while again ‘ Jahveh is his 
protector, and he does not desire any other.’ His kindness to 
the descendants of Saul, and his grief over Abner’s death, was 
mere hypocrisy ; but ‘we are entitled to clear his memory of so 
abominably planned a murder as that of Uriah the Hittite’ 
This is not to write history, but to make it. One is obliged to 
confess that M. Renan is not familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment. For his purposes this is of no consequence; but 
the reader becomes conscious of it when he finds him draw- 
ing from his own mistakes important conclusions in regard 
to the religion of Israel. For instance, the word ‘ Baal’ 
enters into the name of one of David’s sons, the word 
‘Malik’ is found on seals dating from the early monarchy, 
and M. Renan concludes that ‘David may well have osten- 
sibly worshipped only one protecting god, without seeing any 
reason why one of his sons should not be called Baaliada, or 
why sacrifices should not be made alternately on the same spot 
to Jahveh, Baal, and Malik.’ Of course, Baal (lord) and Malik 
(king) are terms applicable to Jehovah or any supreme deity, 
and students of Hebrew history are now agreed that in early 
times at least both were applied to him. Hosea expressly 
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testifies this of Baal, and the sacrifice of children to the so- 
called ‘Moloch’ was certainly an offering to Jehovah; for, 
through Jeremiah he repudiates it, and declares that to com- 
mand it ‘never came into his mind.’ Or, to take another 
curious instance : Bathsheba says to David,‘ My Lord, thou 
didst swear by Jahveh thy god,’ etc. (1 Kings i. 17); and M. 
Renan writes thus : ‘ Bathsheba and Benaiah speak to David 
of Jahveh as of his patron or his household god, never as of an 
absolute god.’ Let us recall an episode three centuries later 
in history. Hezekiah sends to Isaiah in these terms : ‘It may 
be that Jahveh thy god will hear the words of Rabshakeh, whom 
the King of Assyria has sent to blaspheme the living God, etc 
Would M. Renan conclude that Hezekiah regarded Jahveh as 
Isaiah’s patron god and no absolute god? The book is full of 
things of this sort, some of them in a critical view extremely 
amusing, as when the author refers his reader to Amos, or, 
‘what is the same thing,’ to Joel, which is like referring a student 
of English thought to John Knox, or, what is the same thing, to 
Cardinal Newman. 

To write the history of a great religious movement without 
sympathy with it may be regarded as impossible. A sympa- 
thetic history may have faults of its own to be guarded against, 
but no other has a chance of revealing to us what really the 
movement was. M. Renan is at one with the prophets in 
believing that God is, but his conception of Deity is the anti- 
thesis of theirs. His axiom is that ‘no superior being troubles 
himself, for a moral or an immoral purpose, with the things of 
nature or the affairs of mankind’ ; theirs is that God is present 
in everything. They seem the better philosophers of the two. 
The question whether God be may be debatable, but if he be 
itis probable that he is in everything and every man. This is 
the conception of God which the prophets have given to man- 
kind, and, whether it be true or no, it is certain that no other 
is of any use so far as human life is concerned. It may be that 
the manner in which the doctrine is first propounded is not 
without crudity ; the presence of God and his action seems 
rather physical and theurgic than ethical. But the law of the 
ripening fruit is also the law of religious thought; the acid 
becomes the sweet, and even in its earliest form the prophetic 
thought is to be handled tenderly for the sake of what it con- 
tains, as the Hebrew poet sings of the vine-bud : 

‘ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.’ 

M. Renan’s fundamental axiom, however, colours his whole 
judgment of the prophetic ideas, which he treats with a kind of 
good-humoured sarcasm. When Jahveh ‘ repents’ that he made 
man, M. Renan asks him why he did it then? When he re- 
monstrates and weeps over his people’s ingratitude, M. Renan 
exclaims, ‘Poor fellow!’ The wit smacks a little of harlequin, and 
the logic was anticipated 2000 years ago by the pedants who 
translated the Hebrew Bible into Greek. M.Renan’s philosophy 
has so indurated his religious touch that it is incapable of feeling 
the prophetic ideas. With their moral teaching, however, he is 
much more in sympathy, and some of the finest parts of his 
book are those where he sketches the compositions of the chief 
writers, as the Jahvist Isaiah and others. Frequently his 
judgments are marked by insight, as when he remarks of the 
so-called ‘laws,’ that they were not laws in our sense, but moral 
and social ideals, not imposed by authority but to be striven 
after in the exercise of freedom. ‘Ideal’ indeed is the word 
which describes all Hebrew thought, and ‘freedom’ was the 
essence of all moral and religious conduct. So soon as the 
legislation really became ‘law,’ imposed by authority, the 
Hebrew died and the Jew was born. No one will read M. 
Renan’s book without learning something from it, and those who 
agree with him least will learn most, not only as to the weak 
points of their own faith but as to the strong points also. His 
keen antagonism to the popular religion of the time leads him to 
put his finger on whatever in the Old Testament resembles it, 
and students of the prophets will sometimes be startled to find 
how much of Christianity was already taught eight or nine cen- 
turies before Christ. 

Dr. Krihe’s work follows history down to the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 586. Based upon the results of modern criticism, 
it is a careful and painstaking compend, intelligent and inter- 
esting. Being intended for use in public schools it is written 
in a simple style, questions involving learned discussion being 
relegated to the notes, which are often instructive. The small 
type is rather distressing to the eye. 
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MISS AUSTEN. 


Fane Austen. By Mrs. CHARLES MALDEN. London: Allen. 


This little volume consists partly of a narrative of Miss 
Austen’s life, partly of an analysis of her novels; and it is 
pleasant to be able to congratulate Mrs. Malden in all sincerity 
upon the manner in which she has performed her twofold task 
of biography and criticism. Miss Austen’s career was neither 
long nor eventful. She and her relatives had none of the 
charm which eccentricity is supposed to bestow; and having 
been on good terms with the world, and violated no canon 
of propriety or self-respect, she was the reverse of ‘inter- 
esting’ in the technical and biographical sense. Com- 
paratively few pages suffice for the story of a beautiful and 
blameless life like hers ; and Mr. Austen Leigh’s admirable 
sketch of his illustrious relative is satisfactory and complete in 
every way. To it and to Lord Brabourne’s collection of letters 
Mrs. Malden has naturally gone for her facts; and what she 
has added of her own in the way of commentary is, as a rule, 
discreet and judicious. It is true that she devotes some space 
to the apparently inevitable kind of talk and speculation as to 
whether Miss Austen had a ‘romance,’ and under what circum- 
stances Jane must first, etc., etc. But the stuff is inoffensive, 
and smacks rather of Barnes Newcome’s lecture than of 
the inquisitive chatter of the latter-day biographer. As for 
the critical part of the book, it is surprisingly good. There is 
a refreshing freedom from the patronising air which so 
often haunts the commentator on Miss Austen, which even 
Miss Thackeray has not succeeded in avoiding, and which 
seems to imply that the author of Ema was really a very 
good sort of person, and an ornament to her age, though nowa- 
days we can turn out a much higher class of novelist. Again, 
the analyses of the novels are much better done than we 
ventured to expect. They must have cost much trouble ; 
and Mrs. Malden must be thanked for not having scamped a 
piece of work which to be of any value required a great deal 
of irksome and thankless labour. 

Lastly, it should be said that Mrs. Malden has here and 
there made some excellent new points in her critical re- 
marks; and to say this is to say something. For Miss 
Austen belongs to the small class of writers whom to criti- 
cise adequately is the hardest thing in the world. You can 
criticise Dickens and Thackeray easily enough. No one can 
miss the good things; certainly no one can miss the bad. 
You can put a finger at once on the mannerisms, on the tricks 
of language, on the false notes ; and you can ‘spot’ the purple 
patches instantly. But not so with Shakespeare, nor with Sir 
Walter at his best, nor with Miss Austen. You read, and are 
filled with a sense of the perfection of the work, of the writer’s 
absolute mastery of his material, of the exquisite symmetry 
and proportion of the whole. There are no purple patches, 
because the whole fabric is purple. To find out the secret of 
this perfection requires close application combined with great 
natural acuteness ; and even application and acuteness may g0 
hopelessly astray. At the best, though the elements which 
contribute to the success of many of the parts may be dis- 
covered, there will always remain an inscrutable something 
which makes itself felt, but which is more easily felt than 
defined. 

Perhaps the surest way of gauging the excellence of Miss 
Austen’s works is to compare them with those of her contem- 
poraries— Miss Edgeworth and Miss Ferrier. Miss Edgeworth 
possessed great powers of observation and a considerable sense 
of humour. Her knowledge of the Irish character was pro- 
found, and she had a knack of painting the foibles of the 
domestic servant which has perhaps been surpassed by Charles 
Dickens alone in some of the readable portions of Domdey. 
But Miss Edgeworth is always driving at some moral. 
From beginning to end the moral has not a moment’s rest. 
The heroes and the heroines are prigs and fools. Their 
assiduous practice and recommendation of the virtue they are 
designed to illustrate inspires a secret love for the correspond- 
ing vice. The Percy family in Patronage who embody inde- 
pendence always seem to be much more subtle, successful, and 
therefore odious toadies than the unfortunate Falconers who 
tread the beaten path of flattery. In Zhe Parent's Assistant, 
where Miss Edgeworth is at her best, the perpetual moral 
seems less out of place. Most of the stories are delightful ; 
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but in many places the humour. is thin and conventional, 
and in some it requires to be thickly emphasised with 
italics. In short, a great deal of the charm of reading Miss 
Edgeworth’s books comes from the feeling of their quaint- 
ness and their remoteness from the modern way of looking 
at things. Itis not so with ‘the fair and witty Jane.’ No 
doubt many of her books have an obvious moral ; but bya 
happy instinct she never lets it obscure the interest of her story. 
A little more, and Edmund Bertram would have become as 
intolerable a proser as Mr. Percy. But fortunately he is pulled 
up in time, and J/ansjfield Park is saved. Moreover, Miss 
Austen’s humour is never thin, never conventional ;.it requires 
no italics ; and her vulgar people need not, like Miss Edge- 
worth’s, out-jabber Mrs. Malaprop to guarantee their vulgarity. 
One never reads Miss Austen to smile af her; she was in- 
capabie of giving to the world a little Patty, who, being five 
years old and having sprained her ankle, ‘decently covered 
her leg with her gown.’ 

Miss Ferrier deals in morals too ; but they are not so pro- 
voking as her sermons. The narrative is perpetually inter- 
rupted by irrelevant disquisitions on such subjects as the beauty 
of a Scottish Sabbath, or by literary conversations in which the 
hero, with the approval of all the company except the villain, 
opines that the works of the pious Dr. Young will be read and 
remembered when those of the profligate and licentious Lord 
B- have been consigned to oblivion. Miss Ferrier’s heroes 
and heroines are all failures: her villains are pasteboard ; their 
language is that of the minor theatre. In all these points 
how does Miss Austen excel! No sermons; no pasteboard 
villains (Willoughby once or twice comes near enough to 
one); no heroics! It may, indeed, be plausibly contended 
that on the comic side Miss Ferrier is the equal, if not the 
superior, of Miss Austen. Certainly Miss Ferrier’s gallery 
of amusing characters is hard to beat. What variety, 
what wit, what spirit and vivacity! Not Sir Walter him- 
self measured more truly or sounded with a longer line the 





well-nigh bottomless depths of Scottish vulgarity. The 
weird sisters of J/acheth are as nought before Jacky 


and Nicky and Grizzy; no more appalling minister ever 
walked out of a book than the Rev. Duncan M‘Dow; no 
fiancée (except in real life) was ever more sensible of the 
delicacy of her position than Miss Bell Black. The extra- 
ordinary force and vitality of these creations are brought into 
strong relief by the comparative nothingness of the one or two 
Cockney comic characters on which Miss Ferrier tried her 
hand. Now who shall say that even Mrs. Elton is better than 
Miss Black? or Miss Bates than the immortal Miss Pratt? or 
Mr. Collins than Mr. M‘Dow? Not we assuredly. But this 
we think may be safely said. There is a ferocity in Miss 
Ferrier’s treatment of her characters of which there is no 
trait in Miss Austen. Miss Ferrier is always shaking, and 
pinching, and worrying them. She has a distinct animus 
against them. Mr. M‘Dow’s luncheon party and his visit with 
his wife and ‘little missy’ to Sir Reginald almost make one 
sorry for him. But Miss Austen is impartial as Shakespeare ; 
she never lets her feelings towards a character run away with 
her (except perhaps a little in the case of Mr. Collins) ; and in 
so far as this is so, she is infinitely the truer artist. 

It isa commonplace about Miss Austen that she was an 
admirable painter in miniature as it were, but that the stronger 
emotions and passions of humanity were beyond her power to 
portray. This opinion is possibly defensible (we do not think 
it so) if her first five novels only are taken into account ; but 
uttered by any human being who has taken the trouble to read 
Persuasion, it is only comparable to that other gem of popular 
literary criticism : the belief that Thackeray was not a cynic. 
We do not, of course, say that Persuasion strikes the grandest 
note of all. But a stronger, a nobler, and a more affecting story 
than that of Anne Elliot’s devotion will hardly be found in 
modern English fiction. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLICS. 
History of South Africa. Vol. 1V. The Republics and Native 
Territories from 1854 to 1872. By G. M‘ALL THEAL, of 
the Cape Colonial Service. London: Sonnenschein. 


In this fourth volume of his stupendous and somewhat 
amorphous history Mr. M‘All Theal traces the fortunes of the 
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emigrant Dutch farmers from the date of the abandonment by 
Great Britain of the Orange River sovereignty down to the 
reversal in 1871 of the policy of withdrawal from the interior of 
South Africa. It is a period, it will thus be seen, that js 
doubly difficult for the historian to deal with. Its burning 
questions are obscure and local, so that few of the wide public 
can be expected to care for them; and yet for those who are 
interested it is so modern, so palpitating with actuality 
and prejudice, that it is almost impossible for its history 
to be written without the historian being accused on the 
one side or on the other of bias and misrepresentation. Mr, 
M‘AIll Theal to awkward task fully 
equipped with information derived from the archives of the 
Cape Government, and of the Orange Free State, and the 
Transvaal (otherwise the South African Republic), and has 
carried it through with a conscientious endeavour to hold the 
balance even. Now and then we are compelled to suspect 
that he cannot disembarrass himself of the fact that he isa 
South African, that he sees the failings of the blacks more 
clearly than the faults of the whites, and that he is (uncon- 
sciously of course) tenderer to the two Republics than to the 
Imperial Government ; yet we are constrained to admit that he 
Strives hard to be fair to all. 

Theeighteen years covered by this volume were a time of the 
keenest anxiety and sharpest struggle both to the Orange Free 
State and to its junior neighbour across the Vaal. When 
Great Britain withdrew in February 1854 from the territory 
between the Orange and the Vaal (doubtless not unmoved 
thereto by the impending war with Russia) the fifteen thousand 
Europeans resident there were left to do that which seemed 


has sat down his 


right in their own eyes, and to live on what understanding 
they could with their swarming black neighbours, particularly 
with the Basutos, whose fighting men outnumbered them by 
twelve to one, and who were led by Moshesh, the ablest chief 
then in South Africa. Further, the difficulty of their situation 
was increased by the facts that they had neither money nor 
munitions of war, and that the territory they had to hold was 
a not very fruitful plain, while the Basutos were well-armed (for 
savages), and held an almost impregnable country rich with 
crops. A provi- 
sional Government summoned representatives from all dis- 
tricts, who, after three weeks’ debate, declared the State a 
Henceforward their 


The fifteen thousand bestirred themselves. 


republic, and framed a constitution, 
history is that of all new States in the midst of hostile natives, 
and without any citizen having a clear natural faculty of leader- 
ship: it is that of every early State in the American Union 
internal dissensions, kept within bounds only by the common 
suspicion and fear of the tribesmen, and varied with disputes 
and wars withthem. The wars, of course, ended in the defeat 
of the blacks, and in the framing of treaties in which the de- 
feated party came the worse off, and naturally reckoned itself 
free to break the bargain and renew the conflict at a fitting 
opportunity. And so went on the merry tale of White expan- 
sion and Black compression. 

The story of the Transvaal Republic during those years 1s 
almost exactly similar to that of the Orange Free State. It 
seems, however, to have been of more lusty life, and conscious 
of a richer future in the mineral wealth that was coming to 
light. It had, too, in the Zulus and Swazis more formidable 
native neighbours than the Orange State had,—black tribes 
which even a white republic would think twice and thrice 
before it attacked : its fighting was mainly with the nameless 
and heterogeneous mountain tribes in the north of the State 
about the Limpopo. There is curious evidence in the follow- 
ing of the different regard in which the Zulus and the Basutos 
were held. Panda, the great Zulu chief, was well-stricken in 
years when his numerous sons began to quarrel for precedence. 
After much fighting the victory lay with the energetic and high- 
handed Cetywayo. In 1861 Umtonga, a son of Panda, fled in 
fear of his brother into the Transvaal, accompanied by a younget 
brother and two indunas. Cetywayo sent a polite message t0 
the Transvaalers, offering to cede a strip of borderland if the 
fugitives and their cattle were given up. The fugitives were 
surrendered on condition that no harm should be done them, 
and the strip of land was ceded, the cession being ratified by 
Panda. Sometime after Umtonga fled again, but into Natal ; 
upon which Cetywayo, no doubt thinking it was altogether 1m- 
proper that the Boers should hold a payment for which he had 
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nothing to show, sent a company of Zulus to resume possession 
of the ceded strip. The Boers reasoned, and made representa- 
tions, and found friends to arbitrate, but they did not get the 
strip back (not for some years at least), and they did not fight. 
In similar circumstances it was a word and a blow between the 
Basutos and the Orange Free State. 

There is one point which rises out of the relations of the white 
States to the natives, and which shows of supreme importance, 
and that is the amazing increase of the Basutos and other 
Bantu tribes. On this head Mr. M‘AIl Theal gives some 
startling facts in an appendix, as, for instance, that in the 
comparatively small country between the Tugela and the 
Umzimvubu—including the greater part of the present colony 
of Natal, Eastern Pondoland, and great part of Griqualand 
East—the Bantu population has grown from 10,000 in 1839 
to about a million in 1889. From a simple humanitarian 
point of view this may seem cause for gratulation, as show- 
ing how the natural savage checks to population, war and 
famine, have almost ceased to operate. At the same time 
it gives ground for grave anxiety, since it is to that and the 
consequent need for more room that the native risings are 
chiefly due. It is a strange and painful comment on the value 
of Christian missions and other civilising agencies made by the 
apparently indisputable fact that Christianised families and 
tribes cease to thrive. The Christianised black assimilates a 
very little of the white man’s excellent religion and much of 
his worthless ‘civilisation.’ The simple native is naked, and 
clean, and never catches cold. He bathes regularly, and then 
anoints himself with grease and red clay, so that rain runs off 
him as off a duck. His sophisticated brother is clothed in 
European garments, which he wears until they drop off, and is 
a prey to consumption and other diseases. The simple native 
drinks water, his sophisticated brother swallows vile alcohol 
whenever he can get it ; so that a scoffer might be excused for 
bidding those who are alarmed by the enormous increase of the 
Bantus to be of good cheer. ‘ Continues, messieurs, he might 
say: ‘Christianise and civilise, and you will be introducing more 
potent checks on increase of population than war and famine 
ever were.’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF DOGMA. 


Comment se Sont kormés les Dogmes: Conférences sur 0 Hts- 
toire de ['E-glise faites dans les loges de France et de 
Belgique. Par V. COURDAVEAUX. Paris : Fischbacher. 

About ten years ago, M. Courdaveaux was meditating over 
one of the volumes of Renan on the history of the Church. 

It struck him forcibly that to complete the master’s work, and 

to make its results more widely known, it was necessary to 

write a series of monographs which should show exactly how 
each dogma was formed. Hence the present work. It was 
delivered in lectures, and this accounts for some peculiarities 
of treatment. It will have been seen already that it is 
not orthodox. Indeed a good deal of it is a_ polemic 
against the Church, by which term is meant the Catholic 
communion. ‘The faith is a perpetual vicious circle, and the 
official history of the Church, as the most sincere and the most 
learned of its defenders relate it even to-day, is only a succes- 
sion of illusions and of predetermined,issues. Its true history, 
after the gropings of the first hundred and fifty years, may be 
summed up in two words: the strife between an imaginary 
tradition and common sense. In this strife tradition has 
always been victorious.’ M. Courdaveaux then goes on to 
show that all the articles of the creed have been formed by 
the action of two converging forces: the one, the craving of 
the simple faithful for the additional glorification of their idols ; 
the other, the desire of the leaders to give some logical form to 
those desires. As an example of method, we may refer to 
his remark on the doctrine of original sin. He first states 
the doctrine—in a very crude and literal way, it should be re- 
marked, He then proceeds to demonstrate what he considers 
its absurdity. He affirms that there is not the remotest hint 
of the dogma in the Old Testament, and he subjects all the 
passages which have been quoted in support of it to a minute 
and searching examination. Coming to the New Testament, 
he says that no trace of it is to be found in the four gospels. 

Christ is uniformly spoken of as having come to rescue men 

from their own transgressions, not from inherited guilt. The 

Acts of the Apostles takes also this view ; so do the rest of 
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the sacred writers with the single exception of St. Paul. There 
are, in fact, two passages in his epistles on which the whole 
dogma rests. The one is the fifth chapter of the Efistle to the 
Romans, verses 12 to 19; the other the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, verses 21 and 22. Now St. Paul, 
says M. Courdaveaux, was neither a hearer of Christ repro- 
ducing the words of his master nor a docile disciple of the 
apostles ; he was an independent thinker, the first philosophical 
spirit of the Church, one who constructed a system for himself 
according to particular revelations which he believed he had 
received, and which he combined with some facts of the Old 
Testament and some details he had collected of the life and 
death of Christ also. In considering a statement of St. Paul’s 
we must remember the style in which he wrote. That style, 
though energetic and vehement, is yet very obscure. And then 
the most important verse of all, viz. the 12th of Chapter 5th of 
the £frstle to the Romans, is further obscured by a question 
of textual criticism, here discussed in considerable detail. In 
fact, although it is certainly from Paul that Christian theolo- 
gians have derived the dogma of original sin, yet he himself 
has never admitted our participation in the fault of Adam. It 
was nottill 1-0 years after his death that this doctrine was 
distilled from his writings. In Justin we have some expres- 
sions which show which way the Church was beginning 
to drift; but it was Augustine who in the fifth century 
finally elaborated the dogma which on the condemnation of 
the Pelagian heresy became a fixed part of the creed of the 
Church. In the same way we havean historical account of the 
growth of the doctrine of the Trinity, of the legends accreted 
about the Virgin, and of the power of the Pope. 

Another part is occupied with questions relating to the 
books themselves. The author argues that the number 
of accepted books has varied at different times, and that 
the integrity of the text is in all cases doubtful. A work like 
Canticles he rejects at once as unworthy of consideration of any 
kind. Danie/ is also excluded. As to Proverbs, most of this 
book consists of practical counsels such as um bon bourgeots 
tres calculateur might give to his son to teach him to make his 
way in this world without any thought of another. ‘The Holy 
Spirit, it is very evident, had no need to descend from heaven 
in order to teach mankind such a code of ethics. You can 
find it all better done in Xenophon.’ L£ccleséastes fares no 
better. The purpose of all its philosophy and morality is 
to dissipate every noble illusion, and teach us that the only 
object of life is the pursuit of pleasure. A higher and more 
reverent note is struck in the criticism on the Psa/ms : ‘ Who- 
ever wrote them, and at whatever date, these songs of hope, of 
fear, of regret, of love, these yearnings of the soul after God, 
these aspirations, these ecstasies, which in their width, in their 
very vagueness, speak so eloquently to the heart of man, will 
keep intact their value and their power.’ As to their being 
the work of David or inspired writings—at least as the Church 
regards inspiration— such positions, in M. Courdaveaux’s 
opinion, are of those that cannot be maintained. 

In conclusion, we may note the presence of certain chap- 
ters with themes somewhat remotely connected with the 
main object. One is an account of the Swiss writer, Marie 
Huber (1694-1753), who is here called an ancestress of Liberal 
Protestantism. Another is on ‘Spiritualism and Christianity’ ; 
another on ‘The Political Theories of the Church’ ; but by 
far the most interesting in the whole book is a notice of 
the clergy under the Revolution and the Empire. This, fortu- 
nately, does not give so much occasion for controversy as the 
rest, and is the only part that may be commended almost 
without reserve. We say almost, for even here the spirit of oppo- 
sition if not of hostility to the Church is something too obvious. 


CLASSICAL DIVERSIONS. 

(Euvres @ Horace traduites en vers francais. Par AUGUSTE 
DE Bors. Paris: Motteroz. 

Alaude. Nos. 1., 1, 11, 1vV. Petit Journal Latin Interna- 
tional Périodique pour Prose et Poésie. Aquila: Per- 
chiazzi. 

Time was when to know one’s Horace and to possess the 
power of turning a flowing Latin verse were the main acquisi- 
tions to be derived from a classical education; and even yet, 
notwithstanding the immensely increased importance attached 
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to investigations into the archzology of syntax or the develop- 
ment of inflectional forms, British scholarship is regarded as, 
above all else, a great instrument of zsthetic culture. But we 
have had to conform to the German model so far as to admit 
into the field ordinarily covered by a classical education an 
enormous accumulation of linguistic science which, however 
informative it may be (and it is doubtful how far it can 
be said to be of use to any but the specialist), certainly 
does nothing to refine the taste or enrich the mind. This 
was inevitable, but it is devoutly to be wished that we 
be not tempted to Germanise still further and altogether 
abandon our old ideal of scholarship. Science is a cruel mis- 
tress, she has shattered enow of our idols and blighted enow 
of our flowers already ; she must not be allowed to monopolise 
the temple of British Scholarship on the plea that such cul- 
ture as it can afford is ‘useless.’ On the contrary, we must 
recall the advice which used to be, and doubtless still is, pro- 
claimed from a certain professorial desk in the University of 
Edinburgh: ‘You should cultivate the useless, gentlemen 3 
worship it—deify it!’ Neither the translation of Horace nor 
the little Latin periodical now under review is of British 
origin: the latter hails from distant Aquila, in one of the 
wildest parts of Italy; but they are both specimens of a kind 
of literary effort which is sure of kindly appreciation in this 
country. 

Attempts at translating Horace are, indeed, in some sense 
‘useless’; but then the impossible has its charms, and 
there is something irresistible in a task full of insuperable 
difficulties. The freshness and the feeling of simple lyrics 
can be reproduced by a later age, for the sweet and the 
bitter of human passion are as unchangeable as the stars; 
but it is different with the subtle-scented artificialities of a 
courtly poet who is also a perfect master of style. The polite 
graces of us moderns do not readily fit the manners of 
the Augustan age. The consequence is that a faithful 
translation of Horace seems cold and unintelligible, while 
a ‘free’ one is condemned as unfaithful. M. de Bors’ trans- 
lations of the Odes are like all others in that they vary 
in merit. As might be expected, he makes a good thing 
of the little drawing-room comedy between Horace and Lydia 
in the third book, and he hits off the favourite ode to Delius— 
‘_Eguam memento rebus in arduis’—far better than our own 
Merivale. On the other hand, the manner of such a solemn 
yet impassioned strain as the immortal ‘ Exeg? monumentum’ 
is not nearly so well caught ; Herbert Grant’s version is much 
more satisfactory. It is curious that some of the odes which 
are most akin to modern feeling are also the most untranslatable. 
‘Calo supinas si tulerts manus, for example, is cast in a mould 
which is as unique in Horace as it is familiar to modern minds, 
yet it baffles everybody. M. de Bors is not happy with it, and 
our own Sir Thomas Hawkins is unhappier still. Sir Thomas is 
inaccurate and ungraceful ; while M. de Bors takes too much 
liberty with the Latin, and does not catch its delicate flavour. 
But, as a whole, the Frenchman’s work is entitled to a high place 
among the many translations of Horace which have been made 
both abroad and among ourselves. As regards externals, 
printing and paper are such as gladden the heart of the lover 
of books, and M. Paul Avril’s head-pieces are charming of 
their kind. Only five hundred numbered copies have been 
printed. 

Had the A/aud@ been published in this country, they would 
probably have appeared under another name, for ‘larks’ has a 
double meaning tous. But it is from the bird that sings at 
Heaven’s gate, not the ‘skylark,’ the A/aude@ take their name. 
‘ Larks,’ indeed, in one sense they are: diversions of scholarly 
Latinists, who take pleasure in making alcaics and sapphics, 
and writing stories and notes of antiquarian discoveries in 
Latin prose. These leaflets, of eight pages each, appear 
bi-monthly, the first number being dated ‘ pridie nonas Majas, 
and are described on the first page as ‘farvts dedicate 
studiis parvisque camenis. They do not embarrass them- 
selves with advertisements, but contain, besides verse and 
prose contributions of the kind already indicated, notes of 
academic interest, and even of general events—such as a brief 
record of earthquake shocks felt at Aquila on the 26th of 
June and the 4th of July last, to which is appended the 
laconic note: ‘ Simgulare id quod estate. Quatisolemus hieme.? 
There are also occasional jokes thrown in—not very bright 
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ones. The verses are in almost every case entirely modern in 
spirit ; but some are really well done, as, for example, these on 
the sea : 
‘ Semper es mirum, mare, semper ingens, 
Stve tu blando scopulos susurro 
Alluas, seu vi reboantis undae 
Littora pulses ; 
Seu nitens pura jaceas sub aethra 
Seu tuus, nimbo quatiente, fluctus 
Surgat et magno saliat in altum 
Murmure spumae.’ 
The prose is a little canine (indeed it is impossible to rise 
above the Latinity of Ollendorf if the thought and the subject- 
matter are wholly modern), but it is always ingenious. The 
Alaude@ are unique in their way, and possess an unalterable 
interest for everybody who cares to keep in tune the humble 
lyre he learnt to twangle at school. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Roland Oliver. By JusTiIN MeCarTHy, M.P. London: 
Spencer Blackett. 

The Vengeance of Maurice Denalquez. By SELINA DOLARO, 
London: Drane. 

Feet of Clay. By AMELIA E. BARR. London: Clarke. 

A Wily Widow. By HENRY CRESSWELL. London: Spencer 
Blackett. 

Roland Oliver will add little to the author’s reputation. Of 
course the book is written pleasantly and in decent Eng- 
lish. But the story is weak in itself, and the hero is only 
one of the many avatars of the man who loves his neighbour’s 
wife without knowing it, with whom Mrs. Burnett and the 
livelier pages of Zemfle Bar have made us so sadly familiar. 
The corresponding heroine may be found in the same sources, 
but Mr. MeCarthy’s semi-lunatic husband is;(one is happy to be- 
lieve) his cwn invention and property. The scene in which this 
idiot turns upon his wife in furious jealousy, and at the same time 
suggests to her the keeping in hand for pecuniary motives of the 
man of whom he is jealous, may be possible in actual life, but 
it ought not to be possible in a novel by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
The scene in which this idiot afterwards makes his wife 
receive her lover in her house while he (the lunatic) lurks 
behind a curtain to watch the effect, is unadulterated good 
sense and good taste in comparison. The minor character in 
the book—a wily widow of the conventional type—is grossly 
overdrawn, and the dénouement is at once absurdly dramatic 
and monstrous unsatisfactory. 

In what 7he Vengeance of Maurice Denalguez consisted you 
may read hard and yet be totally unable to say. But apart 
from this the book is a curiosity. The author’s reputation was 
altogether histrionic ; she was far more familiar with dramatic 
than with literary language and composition; her book is simply 
a play written out in novel form. The stage arrangement is 
quite complete ; every scene has its three entrances; every act its 
succeeding ‘interval of six months’; the stage-servant enters in 
the nick of time with the unexpected guest or the ‘letters on a 
salver’; every one meets every one else in places the most 
absurd and improper ; so that the whole thing seems to have 
been done to prove how utterly unlike real life is that imitation 
of it which we are content to accept as its true presentment on 
the stage. Well staged and acted, Madame Dolaro’s book 
might have made a decent Pinero drama. The wicked baronet 
with a vein of generosity; the demoniac grass-widow who 
‘goes for’ the innocently flirtatious young wife ; the stern but 
forgiving husband—all the properties are complete: but as a 
novel the less said of the book the better. Even the morbid 
antics of Mr. Edgar Saltus are more entertaining. The funniest 
thing of all is a biography of the late author, written in irre- 
proachable blank verse. ‘ He traced his ancestry, without a 
flaw, back to a family who from their home in Spain were 
thrust in 1492, and sought a safe retreat in Italy.’ There are 
five pages of this sort of Browningese. 

The laureate of the Isle of Man, the author of Fo’cs/e Yarns, 
has done in admirable verse what the author of Feet of Clay 
attempts in very passable prose. He has given a picture of the 
lives, the sorrows, and the joys of the sturdy race who inhabit 
the home-ruled little island. But to compare Feet of Clay 
with, for instance, Betsy Lee would be unfair. The author 
attempts no such ambitious rivalry, and is content to tell her 
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story simply and unaffectedly as she best can, and she has suc- 
ceeded in producing a really good novel. The hero is a young 
cavalry officer with an hereditary tendency to write other people’s 
names on cheques and other pieces of stamped paper. He is 
introduced to us as a vain, selfish youth ; we leave him at the 
end of the book a wiser, a sadder, and a much better man. His 
father, presumably the first forger in the family, suffers the 
penalty of transportation when his two children, the hero and 
his sister, were little more than infants. The mother hides her- 
self in Man, devotes herself to the education of the children, 
who are brought up in ignorance of their father’s shame, and 
endeavours to cut herself adrift even from the memories of 
him she hopes is dead in Australia. He, however, does not 
die, but returns, is reconciled to his dying wife, becomes his 
son’s guardian angel, and then takes the punishment of the 
young man’s crimes upon himself. The rest of the plot need 
not be here disclosed. Suffice it to say that there is a charming 
Manx fisher-girl, and that the study of this young woman’s 
father and brother is excellently done. The book though, is 
marred by tags of cheap piety which are not likely to be pro- 
ductive of right feelings in those who are not already them- 
selves inclined to moralise in a like fashion. 

A Wily Widow is the story of an empotsonneuse happily pre- 
vented from killing her victim. It is exciting to watch the fair 
girl who stands between the widow and the object of her 
affections—f/us a possible £15,000 a year in Chancery— 
gradually fading day after day for weeks long under skilfully 
administered doses of aconite, a bottle of which deadly drug 
the widow stole from a ‘scientist’ who lectured to her and her 
school-fellows in the happy days of her girlhood. The widow 
is not new to the art ; for her husband, after having been ruined 
by her high play at afternoon tea parties, was disposed of 
out of the same bottle, ‘she having no further use for him.’ 
The young man who is the cause of this second crime hardly 
seems to one to be worth the pains. His cousin jilted him, 
and we sympathise with his cousin. There is a moral uncle in 
the book who is a terrible person. One turns with infinite 
relief from his appalling rectitude and from the fierceness of 
his dove-like wrath to enjoy the society of the hero’s grand- 
father, a general who swears so much that one trembles for the 
printer’s supply of ‘d’s,’ but who, to one’s great grief, dies of 
over-eating at a comparatively early period in the story. The 
book is lively, sometimes amusing, never really pathetic, but 
always interesting. The hero’s—if hero he can be called— 
blind brother is a pleasant picture of one who learns more with 
four senses than most people do with five. ‘These people 
who see, how blind they are!’ is a phrase so constantly in his 
mind that it may be called his /e¢t-mofif. It is better than 
some that one has heard. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Thédtre de la Feunesse. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. London : 
Longmans. 

An Elementary Class-Book of General Geography. By HUGH 
ROBERT MILL. London: Macmillan. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By IRA REMSEN, Professor of Chemistry 
in the John Hopkins University. London: Macmillan. 


The idea of Mrs. Bell’s little book is excellent, and in many 
respects it is very well carried out. A short comedy, of about 
fifteen pages, in which there are only two or three characters, is 
a task not too hard for children who have made some little way 
in their French, The study of a simple play is by far the best 
way of learning how to talk, because the phrases used in ordi- 
nary life are there met with again and again. There is but one 
fault to be found with the present collection, Mrs. Hugh 
Bell has a horror of the goody-goody style. That style is 
often sufficiently absurd, but it ought to be remembered that 
children take what is in their school-books very literally, and if 
it were necessary to be extreme, to be goody-goody is to err 
on the safe side. Now the tone here is much too cynical 
and pessimistic. Thus /a lie a Deux tells how Madame 
Lenoir arranges to pass a month at Trouville with a lady 
Whom she has not seen. Each comes to the house think- 
ing that she has forestalled the other, and so will be able 
to choose the best room, the best chair, in fact the best of 
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everything. They quarrel at once, as both are selfish and 
neither will yield, and separate before they have been together 
an hour. Again, Deux Neveux Bien Sages tells how two young 
scamps, having spent all their money in pleasure, tell their 
aunt a good many falsehoods to persuade her that they are 
studious. The others are in the same vein, and to read them 
will not give children a roseate view of human nature. This 
is the only defect ; but it is a serious one. 

The ‘ Macmillan Geographical Series’ is now receiving from 
those practised in education the recognition to which it is 
entitled. It is ably edited by Mr. Archibald Geikie, who has 
done much to lift the study of geography to a higher plane 
than it formerly occupied, by insisting that it should appeal 
to other faculties besides memory. Of the first three publica- 
tions two were the work of the editor ; while the other, con- 
sisting entirely of maps, was produced by Mr. John Bartho- 
lomew. The fourth volume, now issued, is furnished by Mr. 
Hugh Robert Mill, and takes the form of An Elementary 
Class-Book of General Geography. Prepared on the principle 
indicated, the work is certain to take rank with the best 
books on the subject. The narrative proceeds throughout 
from the general to the particular; and lessons in physio- 
graphy are imparted, not in dull catalogues of names, but in 
bright passages of description, in which historical associations 
and commercial relations are aptly interwoven. Prominence is 
accorded to topographical features of a permanent character, 
though political boundaries are also noted ; and with this object, 
which has much to commend it, considerable use has been 
made of the latest results of German cartography. Different- 
sized types are employed in the text, with the view of assisting 
the eye to seize facts in the relative order of their import- 
ance. The style of the book is direct and simple, as is de- 
sirable in such a work; and the illustrations with which it is 
supplied are excellent. It will be strange, indeed, if the 
volume does not rapidly supplant many a text-book at present 
in vogue. 

The appearance of Professor Remsen’s text-book of /nor- 
ganic Chemistry will_be hailed with delight alike by teachers 
and students of chemistry. Those who are acquainted with the 
author's short text-books will expect to find in this larger work, 
extending to fully 800 pages, a clear and masterly exposition of 
the laws and fundamental facts of chemistry, and in this they 
will not be disappointed. The chief feature which distinguishes 
this from other text-books is the frequency and fulness with 
which the relationship between chemical phenomena is re- 
ferred to and discussed. Many facts and processes which in 
other text-books are treated independently, and whose number 
and variety add much to the difficulty of the study of chemistry, 
are shown to be comparable, or to form members of a general 
classification not previously observed. The author has avoided 
loading his work with details whose proper place is in the 
pages of a chemical dictionary, and has carefully confined him- 
self to such of these as are necessary to a substantial knowledge 
and clear elucidation of the main facts and principles of chemis- 
try. The plan of the work is excellent, and shows in every chap- 
ter the author’s skill as a teacher in postponing difficulties which 
beset the path of a student until by a gradual unfolding of the 
subject he is prepared to overcome them. The author acknow- 
ledges the importance of the latest great generalisation in 
chemistry—the periodic law, and he adopts throughout the 
periodic classification of the elements in describing their 
characters and discussing their connections. In a science in 
whose development theory has played so important a part the 
temptation to accept well-worn working hypothesesas if they were 
established facts is very great, but nowhere has the author yielded 
to the temptation. The frequency and sharpness with which he 
draws the line between the known and the imagined areespecially 
valuable in discussing the constitution of chemical compounds, 
a department to which the author devotes a much larger share 
of attention than is usual in works on inorganic chemistry. 
Well chosen experiments illustrative of each chapter are 
described in a separate part of the book, and pertinent ques- 
tions usually accompany.the descriptions. The work is an 
elementary text-book intended for the education of those who 
are entering upon the study of chemistry, but it will be even 
more appreciated by those who have made some progress in 
the science, and who will find in its suggestive pages much to 


stimulate to deeper thought and give breadth as well as depth. 
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to their conception of the science of chemistry. The printing 
and typographic arrangement are such as to make the book 
a pleasure to read. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


The Art Fournal (London : Virtue) presents a reproduction 
of Pallas Athene and the Herdman’s Dogs, by Briton Riviere, 
as frontispiece. It is a work which lends itself readily to trans- 
lation from colour into black and white ; and the plate, conse- 
quently, brings its chief features into bold relief. The best 
article is a brief and suggestive one by Eustace Balfour on 
‘Haddington Abbey: Lucerna Laudoniz.’ Points are made 
by the writer when he insists that Scottish medizval archi- 
tecture ‘deserves more careful independent study than it has 
received at the hands of experts,’ and that, as the buildings by 
which it is represented have suffered ‘more from interference 
than neglect, future attempts at ‘restoration’ should be 
jealously watched. A. W. Henley illustrates the article 
with a series of sketches full of not only character but of 
architectural detail. On ‘Some Northamptonshire Steeples’ 
there is a paper by W. R. Lethaby. The drawings by T. 
Raffles Davidson which accompany it can hardly be regarded 
as successful. Archzological lines are also followed by W. J. 
Loftie, who tells the story of Hampton Court—with the aid of 
studies by P. Robertson and A. Quinten. In a pleasing essay 
on ‘Beauty in Form and Colour’ J. A. Heaton dwells on the 
‘subtle graduations’ and ‘magnificent moderation’ of natural 
tints. Ofthe rest of the contents the most notable are sup- 
plements on ‘Art in Birmingham’ and ‘Decorative Metal 
Work in the Paris Exhibition.’ 

The Portfolio (London: Seeley) deserves notice for three 
illustrations Aors texte, which are all good. Larue du Vicomte, 
Rouen, one of those picturesque medizval streets fast being 
improved off the face of the earth, is the subject of an etching 
by Edward Slocombe. It is an excellent piece of work, and sug- 
gests even more than it expresses. Herbert Railton has provided 
the gem of the Westminster Abbey series in an etching of 
Henry VII’s Chapel which is at once light and strong. Of 
Bonington’s Heath Traversed by a Winding Road there is an 
excellent engraving by E. P. Brandard. The original, now in 
the South Kensington Museum, is a capital study of the effects 
of sunshine and shadow upon a plain ; and its essential quali- 
ties have here been admirably realised. The concluding paper 
by A. H. Palmer on ‘ Joseph Wolf, F.Z.S., Artist and Naturalist,’ 
is wholly biographical, and is, therefore, invested with a 
peculiar interest. Walter Armstrong discusses learnedly 
‘Fine Art at the Paris Exhibition’; and P. G. Hamerton 
writes of ‘The Eiffel Tower from an Artistic Point of View.’ 
On ‘Some Japanese Sword-Guards’ A. H. Church has a 
readable article. 

The Magazine of Art (London : Cassell) accords the leading 
place to a ‘spotty’ reproduction of a rubbishing pen-and-ink 
drawing by ‘ Francesca’ Alexander, a frotégée of Mr. Ruskin. 
In the new instalment of ‘Glimpses of Artist-Life,’ by M. H. 
Spielmann, an account is given of the history and aim of the 
*Kernoozer’s Club,’ which consists of twenty artists and 
antiquaries specially interested in arms and armour. The 
paper is brilliantly illustrated by Harry Furniss. It is admitted 
in a review of ‘ The Sculpture of the Year’ that in Britain this 
department of art has suffered eclipse. D. C. Thomson, 
laboriously patching up his crude monographs on ‘ The 
Barbizon School,’ now furnishes a sketch of the early life of 
Millet. Of course he has nothing fresh to say on the subject ; 
but in consequence of the Angélus business, the somewhat 
unusual step has been taken of reproducing a series of 
engravings after Millet which had already done service in the 
magazine. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., in telling of ‘An Artist’s 
Holidays,’ starts, inconsequentially enough, with the remark 
that ‘ December is hardly the month to be writing of holidays.’ 
Once under way, however, he chats pleasantly on holidays in 
which some of his brethren of the brush as well as himself 
have had a share. In a paper of this nature, at least, the 
attack on the late Fred Walker for ‘want of manliness and 
self-reliance’ is not in the best of taste. 

LArt (Paris: Librairie de Art) opens with an exquisitely- 
finished plate of /a Sentine//e, etched by Lalauze after a paint- 
ing by Bargue, of an armed Oriental with a hound at his feet. 
The quality of the work is remarkably fine. Le Prince de 
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Bismarck is the subject of the other full-page illustration, which 
is a facsimile of a vigorous drawing in black and white chalks 
by Franz von Lenbach. The first place among the articles js 
reserved for the close of an excellent notice (by A. Hustin) of 
Troyon. It is embellished not only with a portrait of the great 
animalier, and with engravings after some of his best pictures, 
but also with an original design by J. Habert-Dys. The other 
two articles both deal with the Exhibition. One treats of the 
amusements of the Champ de Mars, the topic being discussed 
by Pierre Gauthiez with much gusto. The other, a continua- 
tion of the series of papers by A. Hustin on ‘Les Peintres 
du Centenaire,’ is devoted to Baron Gros. 

The Scottish Art Review (Glasgow: 243 St. Vincent Street) 
reproduces the Whistler Portrait of Carlyle with greater fidelity 
than could have been expected. Of the other illustrations of 
a large size the most notable are Ze Deum, designed by C. W. 
Whall, and Zhe Centaur, after a picture by Arthur Lemon. 
Esmé Stuart writes of ‘ Millet’s Pictures at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion,’ reverting to the old unhappy far-off babble of hearing 
the bells at the sight of the Amgé/us and to the never-to-be- 
forgotten £23,000. ‘’Sgraffito,’ or scratch-work as a mural 
decoration, is intelligently discussed by G. T. Robinson. On 
musical topics there are as many as three articles: Mrs, 
Marshall taking up ‘ O¢e//o at the Lyceum,’ James Oliphant 
‘The Wagner Festival at Baireuth,’ and G. B. Shaw ‘The 
Opera Season.’ Of the many copies of verse the best are 
‘Rue and Roses,’ by Michael Field, which has the true lyrical 
ring, and ‘A South Coast Idyll,’ by Graham R. Tomson, 
which is provided by A. Roche with a good frame design. 

Art and Literature (Glasgow: Maclure) has an excellent 
photo-engraving of Herr Joachim, with a fairly good biographi- 
cal sketch. Of Sir John Gilbert’s Ego et Rex Meus and T. B. 
Kennington’s Pinch of Poverty there are capital mezzographs. 
The articles, which are all readable, deal with a variety of sub- 
jects. One on ‘Rembrandt's Gi/der’ sets forth some guesses 
at the painter’s methods of work which are at least interesting ; 
and another on ‘Lettering as a Decoration’ dilates upon the 
decorative possibilities of some Asiatic alphabets. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
A Chronicle of Two Months. London: Bentley. 1 vol. 
A Ruined Race. By Hester Sigerson. London: Ward and 
Downey. I vol. 
Jacqueline. By L. E. Weeks. London: Jarrold. 1 vol. 
Roy's Repentance. By Mrs. Sargeant. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 
Sister Agnes. By Sigismund Fairfax. London: Stock. 1 
vol. 
Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. London: Putman. 1 vol. 
VERSE. 


Brooms and Brambles. By Edgar Fawcett. London: Stock. 

Burns's Selected Poems. Edited by J. Logie Robertson. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 6s. 

Louis Xf, By J. A. Coupland. London: Stock. 

Now and Then. By A. F. Heaton. London: Stock. 

Poems. By J.T. Chapman, Bristol: Arrowsmith. 

Selections from Keats. Edited by J. R. Tutin. London: 
Routledge. Is. 

TRAVEL. 

Friesland Meres and Through the Netherlands. By H. M. 

Doughty. London: Sampson Low. 8s. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Agnosticism. By H. T. Burgess and J. Milne. London: 
Simpkin. 

Elijah and Ahab. By the Rev. Alexander Ewing. London : 
The Religious Tract Society. 

Pisgah Glimpses and Gospel Gleanings. By the Rev. Dr. J. K. 
Campbell. London : Hodder. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Students Manual of Ethical Philosophy. “Edited by 
Stanton Coit. London : Sonnenschein. 

Artists Wives. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. London: Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Bibliographical Notes. Edited by A. C. Bickley. Londen: 
Stock. 
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Cricketing Saws and Stories. By H.G. Hutchinson. Lon- 
don: Longmans. Is. 

Handbook of Commercial Geography. By G. S. Chisholm. 
London : Longmans. 16s. 

Manual of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889. By 
J. Chisholm and H. Shennan. Edinburgh: Clark. 6s, 

Mr. Gladstone and English Politics. By George Brooks. 
London: Woodford. 1s. 6d. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Edited by G. L. Gomme. 
London : Stock. 7s. 6d. 

The Modern Chess Instructor. Part 1. By W. Steinitz. 
London : Putnam. 

The Latin Gate. By Dr. Abbott. London: Seeley. 3s. 6d. 

The Law Relating to Scottish County Councils. By W. G. 
Black, Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 5s, 


ForEIGN. 


Das deutsche Volksleben im 12 Fahrhundert nach den deutschen 
Predigten Bertholds von Regensburg. Von H. Gilde- 
meister. Jena: Dabis. 80 pf. 

Das Grundproblem der Erkenntnisstheorie. Eine phaenom. 
Durchwanderung der mogl. erkenntnisstheoret. Stand. 
punkte, Von E. von Hartmann. Leipzig: Friedrich. 
Im. 

De jongste uitingen van het antiprotectionisme in Neder- 
Jand, A. Diepen. 8vo. Gorinchem: Nooderyn. 3 fr. 

oc. 

Der " Naima der alten Griechen. Von L. W. Straub, 
Tiibingen: Fues. 1 m. 60 pf. 

Histoire de la renaissance artistique en Italie. Par Ch. Blanc. 
2vols. 8vo. Paris: Didot. 15 fr. 

L’Art francais, 1789 a $9. Publication officielle de la Com- 
mission des Beaux-Arts 4 Exposition univ. Livr I. Paris : 
Baschet. 5 fr. 

Le Bouquet du Bonheur, Par M.D. Besneray. Paris: Plon. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Mademoiselle Eve. Par Gyp. 18mo. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Paris en 1789. Par A. Babeau. Avec 96 gravures. Paris: 
Didot. §5 fr. 

Studia Tibulliana, De libri secundo editione. R. Ullrich. 
Berlin: Weber. 1 m. 80 pf. 

Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Familienrechtes. Von 
A. H. Post. 8vo. Oldenburg: Schulze. 6m. 

Teletis reliquie edidit proleg. scripsit O. Hense. 8vo. | Frei- 
burg: Mohr. 5 m. 60 pf. 

Ueber des Wortaccents bei Spenser. Von G. Giinther. Jena: 
Dabis. 60 pf. 

Untersuchungen sur westgerman. Verskunst.1. Kritik der neu- 
eren Theorien. Metrik d. Angelsachsischen. Von H. 
Hirt. Leipzig: Fock. 3m. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

_For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 

UNIVERSITY, ST, ANDREWS. 





LANDAus, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 





DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 





IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ PICKING UP 
Licnts AT SEa.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 





R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 

NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (OFPOS}JTE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH, 





OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anD Straw DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LInsEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY and HEMP SEED, Pota- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


& © A HH... 8 0 SG, 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 


(, ENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk, 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn, 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 

FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 

























RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH. 





KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 18., 2s., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J. C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 St. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW 


GPECIAL NO TiC & 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 


THE Scots OBSERVER 


A Record and Review. 


YE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 
Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. HENLEY, WALTER WuyTE, CosMo Monkuovsg, Epmunp Goss, J. MACLAREN 
Cosspan, HuGH Hatisurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace Hutcuinson, Rev. 
Dr. J. G. McPuerson, Eustace Batrour, WM. ARCHER, Sir GEORGE DovGtas, 
Dr. Fevxin, W. B. Yeats, Professor LEwis CAMPBELL, J. M. BARRIE, RICHARD 
GARNETT, GRAHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW LANG, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, JosErpH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEBERY, Lewis Morris, THoMAS Kaitu, Sir Georce OTTo 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Pré Lasoucnuersg, J. A. FroupE, WALT 
WuitTManN, JoserH Lister, H. M. STantey, H. Riper HaGGarD, Tom Morris, 
HENRIK IBSEN, ROBERT BROWNING, Professor ROBERTSON SmiTH, R. W. 
CocHRAN-PatTrick, M. CuHarcot, the Bishop or OxrorD, the DuKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvinc, Sir DouGtas MaciaGan, Knight, M.D., the SHan, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, PrincE Bismarck, W. G. GrAcE, Pore LEo xi., Fortunt 
pu Borscosgy, ANDREW LANG, Rupo_rx Vircxow, and Sir FrepeRicK LEIGH- 
TON, P.R.A. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. Smit Anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE: 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are.most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 

The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Sea thencu 
C— —, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














ScoTCcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 








ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
s3 GEORGE S&T BEET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 
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THE RIALTO ) es pl 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW Royal 
EpiTep sy W. R. LAWSON. Warrants 


_ To H. M. the Queen and A. RH. the Prince of Wales 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. | 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anp Co.; Glasgow, PorTEous AnD Co. ; ‘Silesbated Catalog aiaite ‘aii pa Post ay 
Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co. s 








‘Tue RiatTto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1atto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 


‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. WORDSLEY STOURBRIDGE 
° . j i 


‘Tue R1aTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 


business interesting to the — — | (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. | 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GresHAM House, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon,E.C. | 











Mipowet’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. — a DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. cS Cc. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Hiemnien, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and oe Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the SCoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 











